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Electrons — infinitesimal bits of electricity — 
are grains of sand iri the hour-glass of science. 

Today, radio’s hour-glass—the electron 
tube—is turned so that the electron stream 
flows day and night to help win the war. 
Unlimited, it will run on and on until 
Victory is measured out on land, at 


sea, and in the air. 





RADIO’S ELECTRONIC HOUR-GLASS 


Only Time and Peace can tip this glass 


and reverse the flow of magic into new 


products and services for civilian use. Then, 


in the hour-glass of progress, will 
vision and other new miracles 
of radio as the electronic 
sands of science flow again 


in new directions. 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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The Services of RCA: RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. ¢ RCA Laboratories 


R. C. A. Communications, Inc. ¢ National Broadcasting Company, Inc. ¢ Blue Network Company, Inc. 
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This May Be America’s Lifeline 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in truck tires 


a through forests and under- 
brush, pulling stumps by the 
thousands, ploughing hub-deep mud, 
they're pushing the Alaska Highway 
through . . . mile after mile... a 
titanic task being rushed to completion 
at incredible speed. 

During the war the Alaska Highway 
may prove to be America’s lifeline. 
After the war it may be your family’s 
vacation boulevard. 

To build this highway through bleak 
Canadian wilderness men must fight 
swamps and marshes, swarming insects, 
cold that last winter averaged 30° to 
50° below zero! It’s a job for real men 
—and a job for real tires on the 
hundreds of trucks and pieces of special 
roadbuilding equipment. 

If you’re in the construction business 
you probably know of the leading role 
of B. F. Goodrich research in the de- 
velopment of such “tough job” tires 
for all types of equipment on which 
modern construction technique de- 


pends. B. F. Goodrich developed tires 
with special treads to protect against 
rock-cutting, tires to provide extra 
traction in mud and soft soil and many 
others designed to do specific jobs on 
construction projects. 


B. F. Goodrich now supplies both 
passenger and truck tires for essential 
civilian use as well as for military 
— Tires which aid conservation 

y providing more mileage per pound 
of rubber. We do not ask 
you to buy tires today. In- 
stead we say, guard your 
tires carefully, make them 
give the last final mile of 
service for your country. 


When you must buy, get 
good tires. B. F. Goodrich 
Speedliner Silvertowns for 
trucks and buses have an 
amazing record for long 
mileage in all types of 
service. They are built with 
a broad, flattened tread 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 


construction. They’re made with 
Duramin, the famous B. F. Goodrich 
discovery that keeps rubber young. 
Two of many reasons for extra miles. 


If you own a truck — 

Write for 100-page “Operators Handbook.” 
Contains tire data, complete load and 
inflation tables, load analysis information, 
causes of tire failures and how to prevent 
them, practical rules for longer truck tire 
life, and other helpful information. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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TRUCK OWNERS—JOIN THE U. S. 


TRUCK CONSERVATION CORPS * * 











News within the News 


DRAFT CHANGES NEAR................P.. 13 
The growing uncertainty about the draft 
in the minds of both industries and indi- 
viduals hasn’t been helped any by Wash- 
ington’s habit of issuing contradictory 
statements. What’s worse, lack of infor- 
mation among officials is leading to ine- 
qualities in the selection of men for armed 
service. The draft outlook for all men 
between 18 and 45 years is revealed in 
this article. The information in this survey 
is important to every American family. 


MYSTERY OF MacARTHUR............ P.. %2 
Every so often a curious press dispatch 
comes from “down under,” the tenor of 
which makes the reader wonder whether 
General MacArthur is being sidetracked, 
whether his aggressive leadership is being 
fully utilized. Facts reported here go a 
long way toward clearing up the mystery, 
reveal that General MacArthur’s future is 
bound directly to the manner in which 
the U.S. takes the offensive against Japan. 


MIDDLE EASTERN FRONT................ P.16 
While the world talks about the second 
front ... a third front already is opening 


up. On this front, which stretches for 
thousands of miles from Africa to India, 
America is getting set with men and ma- 
chines to stop the Nazis from smashing 
through to Japan’s war booty. The stakes 
in the impending struggle: are immense, 
the outcome will determine the future 
course of the war. The strategy of both the 
Axis and the United Nations is revealed, 
based on new facts reaching Washington. 


U.S. SOLDIERS ABROAD................ P. 18 
Like as not this war’s American doughboy 
may have a head-hunter for his neighbor 

or an Oxford graduate. The war is 
being fought all over the globe . . . the sol- 
dier may be a Connecticut Yankee in King 
George’s Court or Texas cowboy in jungle 
land. How America’s fighting men -are 
getting along with strange people and cli- 
mates and the strangest customs is told 
here, a World War travelogue. 


INDUSTRY’S WAR PROFITS............ P. 20 
Farmers’ income and workers’ wages in 
war are under the critical eye of Govern- 
ment. Now also industry’s war profits are 
to come under this same critical gaze. 
Washington says the official eye will be 
friendly. There will be no rigid system, as 
this article shows, but a perpetual con- 
tract examination to insure fair play. 


DEPRESSION AGENCIES FADE........ P. 21 
An economy-minded Congress, led by 
Senator Byrd, has just saved the U.S. tax- 
payer more than a billion dollars. The 
saving will be much more if the Senator 
continues to have his way. Here is a little- 
known story, but one that will temper 
some of the barbs being aimed at Congress. 


U.S. WARTIME PAY ROLL.............. P. 32 
Each week new thousands are being added 
to Uncle Sam’s staggering civilian pay roll, 
and where it will end no one official in 
Washington is willing to say. Pictogram 
and article disclose another one of these 
important national affairs situations all 
but hidden by war bulletins. 
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7, Today, America has one purpose...to win the war. 


IN YOUR NAME, and in the name of 64,000,000 
fellow Americans who also own life insurance poli- 
cies, the Institution of Life Insurance is bending 
its energies to this great all-out effort. Do you know 
how your life insurance dollars are helping? 


3, AT THE END OF 1941, life insurance companies had 


invested 6 billion dollars in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds. This is about 20% of all life insurance 
company assets. Metropolitan alone now has more 
than $1,350,000,000 invested in United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds. This represents over 24% of the 
Company’s assets. In addition, Metropolitan has 
more than $115,000,000 invested in bonds of the 
Canadian Government. 





a. PART OF THE MONEY you pay as premiums on 


your life insurance goes into reserves ...and these 
reserves are invested to earn the interest that helps 
pay the cost of your insurance. Today a larger and 
larger part of these life insurance reserves is help- 
ing the United States Government, and the Ca- 
nadian Government, to finance the war program. 





4, THESE LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS are helping to 


buy planes, tanks, ships, guns, bombs, shells, and 
weapons of all kinds to safeguard our lives and lib- 
erties. Still other dollars, invested in American 
industry and agriculture, are helping to finance 
transportation, the production of power, steel, 
chemicals, oil, food, and other materials necessary 
to ultimate victory. So for the duration of the war, 
you can have the satisfaction of knowing that more 
and more of the dollars you have invested in life 
insurance are flowing to the place where they are 
most needed ...our nation’s war chest! 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 








COPYRIGHT 1942——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 52 in a series of adverti 
ments designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance 
company operates. Copies of preceding 
advertisements in this series will be mailed 
upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAURMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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He used to wave at me from that hill... 
we lived just beyond it. He knew the 
exact time I'd be by.. 
him from the cab. 


.and I'd wave to 


And on my time off, I'd go to the hill 
with him, and we'd sit together, my son 
and I, and wait for the trains to come 
along. We'd hear their whistle calling 
across the distance...then see the long 
plume of smoke come into view, racing 
like the wind...and as they thundered 
by. we'd both wave to the engineer. 

Maybe there’s something in heredity 
—he seemed to have the railroad in his 
blood. When he finished school .. . well, I 
rolled into the yards one day, and there 
he was—no longer my little boy, but a 


Published as a tribute to the railroad workers of America 


Ri, 


A BOY ON A HILL-TOP 


man. A railroad man! 


He might someday have taken over 
my run. But, last December 7, he was 
twenty-one... 

I don’t know where he is now. He got 
his two weeks leave before he left. But 
whenever I pass that hill, I seem to see 
him, as he used to be, before he became 
a man and had to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of being a man. 


I know he wants to come back to the 
railroad...and I’m going to see that he 
does come back! Those Japs and Nazis 
who started all this—when they creep up 
on him and all his fellows in arms—even 
if they come with a thousand tanks and 
mobile guns and all the dive-bombers 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Invest in Victory .. . Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 





they can find in hell—he and his buddies 
will meet them with fifty thousand tanks 
and a hundred thousand planes and two 
hundred thousand guns. My job, now, is 
to get that equipment to the ships that'll 
takeittohimandtoall the other American 
boys like him, no matter where they are. 


And it can rain and snow and sleet 
and it can blow, and nothing will stop 
me. I'll get the stuff through to him. I 
am getting it through to him. You only 
have to lie still in the night and listen 
to the rumble of the trains — the trains 
everywhere —to know that I’m speak- 
ing the truth. It’s my son, and it’s my 
country, whose lives are at stake, and I 
can’t fail and I won't. 
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Decisions now made, affecting every citizen, appear to be these..... 

1. It is not to be possible to win this war merely by supplying arms to 
Russians, Chinese, British armies, while U.S. man power is left on the side lines. 

2. It is necessary to create a mass American Army, using U.S. weapons, to 
do the job of fighting on land as well as in the air. This, plus a huge Navy. 

Idea of winning with air power is rejected. 

Rejected, too, is the idea of winning with arms alone, and not men. 

So: Millions of Americans must expect to move into service. Right now: The 
U.S. Army is about as big as the World War maximum. Yet: It is to expand to 
two-and-one-half times the present size. That will cut deeply into man power. 














There's a report that all physically fit men, 18 to 45, will be drafted. 

That is highly improbable, even impossible. It would mean an Army of nearly 
20,000,000 men. It's to take U.S. another year or two to equip 5,000,000 men, let 
alone 20,000,000. And: That's not considering the job of transport to a front. 

Just to place things in perspective..... 

A 10,000,000-man Army is an immense Army. It's a bigger Army than can be 
equipped fully before 1945. And: It's bigger than Germany's armies. Also: It 
would be augmented by 5,000,000 from the British Empire, at least 5,000,000 from 
Russia, possibly other millions from China. That's a lot of men. 

Furthermore: To move 10,000,000 men, plus modern equipment, across 3,000 
miles of ocean will require 100,000,000 tons of shipping. Then: To supply these 
men in action will require at least 25,000,000 tons of shipping in steady service. 

But: Europe isn't the only front. Fronts in Pacific, in Middle East are 
many times as distant. And: That requires proportionately more shipping. 

Fact is that reports of vast Army stem from Selective Service quarters. 
They're designed to quiet complaints over unfairness in selection of men for 
service, to leave the impression that it's only a question of time before all 
men will be called, so unfairness at this stage is only relative and temporary. 

















Decision to build a mass U.S. Army has serious enough implications. It is 
going to mean that..... 

One out of every three men in age groups 18-45 will be called for service. 

Draft of 18-19-year-olds is almost certain for 1943. (See page 13.) 

Problem of supplying U.S. troops will tax American resources to the limit; 
will force further drastic curtailment of almost every civilian activity. 

Man-power problems in industry will become acute in the months ahead. 

Losses in action probably will be greater than anybody expected; will grow 
from an obviously projected invasion of Europe, using U.S. troops. Casualties 
up to 1,000,000 a year can be replaced by youths reaching military age. 

Plans for a mass U.S. Army still don't go unchallenged here. 

There remains a strong opinion that this country should concentrate on air 
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power; that, strong as it is, the U.S. isn't able to create world's biggest 
Army, and Air Force and Navy, and to keep them in action, all at the same time. 
But: That opinion appears to be disregarded. 


As for the war itself..... 

There is an undertone of optimism among informed officials. It may be pre- 
mature optimism. It may be dispelled by action in Egypt or Russia. (See page 16.) 

But: There are significant straws that point to a war turning point. 

In the case of Japan: U.S. sea, air and land forces are defeating Japanese 
whenever on anything near an equal basis. Now it's just a matter of time. 

And: When the time comes for big-scale land fighting there will be plenty of 
Chinese to do the job, once they are armed. Japan is unlikely to be defeated by 
a huge American Army, transported across thousands of miles of ocean to fight. 

In the case of Germany: Russia is wearing down her strength; is checking her 
short of her 1942 goal, at least temporarily. She's being subjected to bomb- 
ing at home. The most she can now hope for in war with U.S. is a stalemate. 

Big job now is to prevent either Germany or Japan from exploiting resources 
they've captured. Air power is the chief weapon to prevent that. This raises a 
question whether U.S. is wise to shift its emphasis to building a mass Army, 
whether it might not be better to center U.S. energy on Air Force development. 














At home, Mr. Roosevelt is having to tackle the inflation problem. 

This time it's a real problem. The President now is convinced of that. 
He's looked over the following figures end decided something had to be done. The 
figures show how Government finances stand. They're for the year started July l. 

Outgo, including RFC: $78,000,000,000. 

Income, if House tax bill is passed: $21,000,000,000. 

Outgo in excess of income: $57,000,000,000 for one year. 

And: The bulk of this deficit must be financed by commercial banks. It is 
new money, not money saved. It's going to pour into worker and farmer pockets 
at a time when the volume of new goods for sale is decreasing. That's dynamite. 

There's this also to be remembered: By next June, outgo for arms alone will 
be at rate of $89,000,000,000 a year against $69,000,000,000 this fiscal year. 

So: Mr. Roosevelt is forced to take steps to bring individual incomes un- 
der control. He's forced to try to stabilize wages and farm prices. 

As to wages: Idea is to "stabilize," not to "freeze." It's to permit 
labor to obtain advances that offset living-cost increases, but no more. 

As to farm prices: Idea is to "stabilize" at a point that would assure a 
"parity" income. Again, it's to be a somewhat flexible formula. 

All of this suggests another compromise, another effort to avoid any firm 
freezing of the income of two big voter groups. However: It should help. 


























Rubber: Outlook still is for nationwide gasoline rationing as a curb to car 
use; aS a means of conserving rubber. November is a probable starting date. 

Meatless days: They're just to be a prelude to meat rationing on a card ba- 
sis. Ship shortage keeps Australian meat from England. U.S. has to fill the gap. 

Fuel oil: Prospect of adequate supply in the East is not improved. Ration 
plans are taking shape. They're almost certain to be applied. 

Coffee: Strict rationing is in sight. 

Goods in general: There will be an adequate supply of most things during 
1942 and 1943 if equally divided. But: If runs develop, store shelves may be 
cleaned of goods. And: After that there might be small replacements. 








See also pages 20, 38, 40. 
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Do you mean to say 
| have these things in my gas tank 2” 


Es, Lieutenant. Millions of 

them are mixed with your 
gasoline to give your plane more 
speed and power. What you have 
in your hand is a chemist’s model 
—100 million times life size—of a 
molecule of one of the ingredients 
of Ethyl fluid. 

Ethyl fluid is put into gasoline 
by refiners to boost its antiknock 
quality (octane number). Today it 
is used in the production of practi- 
ally all gasoline used by Ameri- 
can air and mechanized forces. 

A single molecule like the one 
you are looking at can control 
the combustion of nearly 100,000 


molecules of fuel and air inside an 
engine. By blending Ethyl fluid 
with the superior fuels produced 
through modern petroleum chem- 
istry, refiners are today produc- 
ing large quantities of high- 
octane gasoline. This, in turn, 
permits engine designers to build 
high compression and _ super- 
charged engines that squeeze 
more power from every drop of 





fuel and do more work for every 
pound of engine weight. 

Ethyl engineers have for years 
assisted the technologists of the 
petroleum, aviation and automo- 
tive industries in their search for 
better fuels and engines. Today 
it is our privilege to offer our 
product, our experience and our 
research facilities to the cause of 
American victory. 





ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 
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Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to 
improve the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 
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More Drastic Curbs on Production . . . Lag in Sale of War Bonds 
... Army to Take Older Men... OPA’s Investigation of Gas Rations 


Man power. Increasing demand for man 
power to prosecute the war was reflected 
in these developments: The Army opened 
enlistment for service in specialized 
work to men between 45 and 50 years of 
age as a move to release younger soldiers 
for general military duties; the War 
Manpower Commission warned all able- 
bodied male students in colleges and uni- 
versities that they, like all other youths, 
are “destined for the armed forces”; Rep- 
Sabath (Dem.), of Illinois, 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
predicted that Congress soon would re- 
ceive legislation to draft 18- and 19-year- 
old youths for military service, pledged 
his support for the legislation. 


resentative 


Home front. Plans to stabilize wages 
and farm prices, check the cost of living 
and institute further controls over income 
and spending were in the making at the 
White House. The President prepared to 
give the public more details on the new 
program in major speeches to be delivered 
between August 31 and September 7. 


Materials. Meanwhile, war agencies 
tightened controls over the production 
machinery of the nation. War Production 
Board withdrew priority powers from 
Army and Navy, centralized control over 
disbursement of critical raw materials in 
its own hands. A new method of handling 
applications for materials replaced the 
looser controls set up by the first Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan. 

Meanwhile, OPA’s campaign against 
“black market” steel operations was inten- 
sified. The agency obtained a temporary 
injunction against Kaiser Company, Inc., 
and Builders Structural Steel Co., charg- 
ing both with violating steel 
price ceilings. Henry J. Kaiser denied any 
willful violation of law by his company. 


concerns 


Equipment. Crackdowns on civilian in- 
dustries in favor of war industries con- 
tinued. Actions taken affected: 
Typewriters. Rental of nonportable type- 
writers made since Jan. 1, 1935, was banned 
by the Office of Price Administration. The 
order provided for the mandatory return 
by September 15 of typewriters in that 
classification which now are on loan. Grow- 
ing Army and Navy need for the machines 
means there are not enough to go around. 
Industrial machinery. Deliveries of 
specified types, including passenger and 
freight elevators, fans, compressors, pumps 
and other equipment, may be made here- 
after only on highest priority ratings. 


Rubber. Controls over use of rubber in 
civilian and war production were tightened 
further. Effective September 1, use of any 
form of rubber in all civilian products will 
be permitted only by specific authoriza- 
tions. Also, the list of war products using 
rubber is to be pruned down, use of the 
scarce material confined to specified com- 
bat products. September quotas for truck 
and passenger tires were cut substantially 
below August quotas. 


Oil. Shortage of transportation will re- 
duce normal supplies of fuel oil in the 
Atlantic Coast area by at least 25 per cent 
and Midwestern supplies may be cut 15 per 
cent, officials of the Petroleum Co-ordina- 
tor’s office predicted. Discouraging results 
were reported in the drive to stimulate 
conversion of home heating units from oil 
to coal. Spokesmen for the petroleum in- 
dustry said that not more than 1 per cent 
of the homes now heated with oil have 
been converted. Manufactured gas was 
ruled out as a substitute fuel by an order 
prohibiting deliveries to installations made 
after September 1. 


Gasoline. OPA launched an extensive in- 
vestigation of its gasoline rationing system. 
Holders of C and § supplemental gasoline 
ration books will be called up for re- 
examination by local rationing boards in 
the near future. OPA refused supplemental 
rations to traveling evangelists, restricted 
extra rations to ministers serving congre- 
gations within a local area. 

Meanwhile, OPC officials assured dealers 
in 20 Midwestern States that exceptions 
would be granted in cases where the recent 
ban on tank car deliveries of gasoline and 





IF YOUR 
UNITED STATES NEWS 
IS LATE— 


To facilitate movements of troops 
and supplies, the Government has 
deemed it necessary to eliminate the 
transportation of periodicals from 
the fastest trains. A slight delay in 
delivery of your weekly copies of 
The United States News may result. 
This ruling is a temporary wartime 
inconvenience which, we feel sure 
you will realize, is beyond 
control. 


our 


Circulation Department, 
The United States News 











other petroleum products interfered with 
industrial and agricultural production. 


War bonds. The sale of War Bonds still 
is lagging behind the Government’s goal. 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau reported 
that the $815,000,000 quota for August 
would not be met. However, he said no 
plans are under consideration for early 
inauguration of any compulsory system, 
adding that the quota system would be 
continued “for the time being.” 


Spies. Further progress was made in the 
effort to neutralize Axis activities in this 
country. Federal Bureau of Investigation 
agents carried out the largest round-up of 
enemy aliens in the East so far, visiting 
250 homes in Northern New Jersey and 
arresting 100 Germans on presidential war- 
rants. Three sensational spy trials were 
concluded: the Rev. Kurt E. B. Molzahn, 
Philadelphia, convicted of being a member 
of an Axis espionage ring, was sentenced 
to 10 years in prison; Werner von Clemm, 
New York diamond dealer convicted of 
dealing with the German High Command, 
was sentenced to the maximum of two 
years in prison and fined $10,000; Herbert 
Karl Friedrich Bahr, charged with con- 
spiring to spy in the U.S., was found guilty 
by a federal court in Newark, N. J. 


War. American interest centered on the 
Southern Pacific, where a strong Japanese 
naval force was sent reeling backward after 
an unsuccessful attempt to re-establish 
positions on the Solomon Islands. A Japa- 
nese force which landed at Milne Bay at 
the tip of New Guinea was quickly engaged 
by United Nations troops in a developing 
battle. Other actions on main fronts: 

China: Japanese troops withdrew from 
Chuhsien and other cities which lie within 
bombing range of Japan. 

Middle East: New Zealand troops routed 
an Italian division along the Egyptian 
front. U.S. heavy bombers struck at Ger- 
man bases across the Mediterranean. 

Russia: German forces smashed into 
Russian defenses northwest of Stalingrad 
as the city marshaled its strength for a 
last-ditch defense. In the North a surprise 
Russian offensive swept through to the out- 
skirts of Rzhev. Far southward, German 
units forced their way to the edge of the 
Grozny oil fields in the Caucasus. 

Britain: Flying Fortresses joined the 
RAF in attacks on objectives in Western 
Europe. A record convoy of U.S. troops, 
comprising a great complement of Air 
Force men and planes, arrived in Britain. 
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OURS...and YOURS 


We INVITE you, Mr. and Mrs. America, 

to share the honor of the Army-Navy Production Award 
with the thousands of our loyal, skillful men 

and women working on war orders in the office... 

in the plant...and in the field. 


Sure IT with these workers... 
you government officials who worked with them 
closely, and with whole-hearted cooperation. 


Su ARE IT with them...you stockholders 

who supported the early conversion of our plants 
to war work, and approved oar first efforts 

to help our government. 


Snare IT with them...you men, women and children 
who turned in sweat-stained bills... 

checks that scraped the bottom of the bank account 
---pennies from piggy-banks 

..-for Victory Bonds and Stamps. 


Au OF YOU gave your time, and effort, and money. 


TANKS + GUN CARRIAGES « ARMY AND NAVY 


ORDNANCE + STEAM AND DIESEL 


‘ 
Now, our government says that we spent well... 
creating a tremendous volume 

of the arms America urgently must have to win this war. 


Our HONOR is also your honor. 
And this flag is also your flag. 


Unover IT, with your help, we intend to fight 
the battle of production with still greater energy. 


rT 
We rate it higher, and we'll fly it higher, 
than any other flag in the U.S.... 


ons except one. 





AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 


A NATIONAL ARSENAL OF MOBILE POWER 


LOCOMOTIVES 
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To the men and women of the Firestone organization, whose 


AML Out FOR. 
VICTORY « 























loyalty, skill, and efficiency have won the nation’s highest industrial 


tribute, we extend our sincere appreciation of the fine spirit and whole- 
hearted cooperation which meritedthese Army-Navy Production Awards. | 


To our fellow Americans, we of the Firestone organization affirm 
that we regard this high honor as a.challenge for the future as well as 
a reward for the past. It shall serve as a continuing inspiration to all 
of us to strive for increased quality and quantity of production in 


further contribution to the war effort and to final victory. 


Ui NFeecteae, 





WAR PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURED 
BY FIRESTONE 








Airplane Tires and Tubes 
Airplane Wheels and Brakes 
Airplane Wing Panels 

Airplane Rivet Cement 

Airplane Frictionless Grommets 
Airplane Parachute Seat Cushions 
Airplane Pilot Seats 


Anti-Aircraft Gun Barrels, Mounts, 
Carriages and Center Sleeves 

Barrage Balloons 

Batteries 

Bogie Rollers 

Bomb Cases 

Brake Lining 


Bullet-Resisting Tubes 
Bullet-Sealing Fuel Tanks 
Bullet-Sealing Oil Tanks 
Bullet-Sealing Hose 
Combat Tires 

Crash Pads 

Cushions, Foamed Latex 
Deck Cleats 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON. D. C 





August 1, 1942 


Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., President 
Firestone Rubber and Latex Products Company 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


Dear Mr. Firestone: 


This is to inform you that the Army and Navy are 
eonferring upon your organization the Army-Navy Production 
Award for high achievement in the production of war equip- 
sent. 


The award consists of a flag to be flown above your 
plant, and a lapel pin which every member of the Firestone 


Rubber and Latex Products Company may wear as & mark of their 
inspiring contribution to the future of our country. 

The accomplishment of the men and women of your 
organization during the past year has set a high standard of 


practical patriotism. The Army and Navy are confident that 
| their record of accomplishment in the future will raise that 





standard even higher. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert P. Patterson 
Under Secretary of War 








































































































WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, 0D. C 


August 8, 1942 


Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., President 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Firestone Park Plant 

Akron, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Firestone: 


This is to inform you that the Army and Navy are 
conferring upon the Firestone Park Plant of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company the Army-Navy Production Award for high 
achievement in the production of war equipment. 


This award is the nation’s tribute to the spirit 
of patriotism and production effort of the Firestone Park 
Plant and its employees. The men and women of that plant 
have every reason to be proud of their great work in backing 
up our soldiers on the fighting fronts. 


In conferring this award the Army and Navy will 
present a flag to be flown above the plant, and will give 
to every member of that organization a pin which they may 
wear as @ symbol of their permanent contribution to human 
freedom. This symbol is accorded only to those plants which 
are exceeding all production expectations in view of the 
facilities at their command. 


I have full confidence that your present high 
achievement is indicative of what you and your employees 
will do in the future. 


Sincerely yours, 


RisPPa- 


Robert P. Patterson 
Under Secretary of War 
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THERE’S A BATTLE TO 
WIN HERE AT HOME! 


A decisive battle, fought on foreign land or in distant 


waters, can easily be lost right here at home 


oa we 


failure to speed the movement of the guns and shells 
and tools with which our men must fight. Produc- 
tion isn’t the major problem now. It’s transportation! 


Every day our Army and 
Navy are suffering transporta- 
tion defeats at State lines 
throughout our country . . 
defeats that can be cumu- 
lative . . and decisive! 


These defeats are the result of 
artificial legal trade barriers 
erected by many States, inter- 
fering with the efficient move- 
ment of material from one State 
to another. A costly burden to 
the consuming public in peace- 
time, they became a positive 
threat to victory in war-time. 


In May, an aroused Federal 
government exacted a pledge 
from the Governors of the 48 
States to eliminate certain of 
these barriers. They agreed to 
hold to or stay above certain 
very moderate size and weight 
minimums for highway hauling 
equipment, and to honor the 
license plates of other States. 

As this is written, three 
months later, numerous States 
have completely ignored their 
pledges regarding license 
plates and one refuses to 
abide by its weight agree- 
ment. At least two other 
States are fulfilling their 
pledges only partially. 


But even if all the States were 
to live up to their pledges, we 
would still be losing battles at 
State lines . . because the agree- 
ment didn’t go far enough. There 
are still many sabotaging barriers. 


Here are a few: 


PUBLIC UTILITY or PUBLIC SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION PLATES—-Several States require 
them. One charges as much as $500 
per unit for a PSC plate, which is not 
a license plate. PUC or PSC plates 
should be honored across State lines, 
as license plates should be. 


PORTS OF ENTRY—Five States stop ve- 
hicles at State lines to collect Port of 
Entry fees. At least six others delay 
vehicles to make check-ups of doubtful 
necessity. 

COMPENSATION TAXES—This is the name 
for an extra tax charged in some 
States. In one, it runs from $75 to 
$250 per year per vehicle. Inability to 
pay such sums beyond the regular 
license forces carriers to lose time de- 
touring the offending States. 

TRAVEL ORDERS—These are, in effect, 
temporary ‘“‘compensation’’ taxes. A 
fee is charged for the order which per- 
mits interstate operation for a limited 
number of hours or days. 

WEEK-END DRIVING BANS—-Some States 
prohibit highway freight movement 
during certain periods on week-ends 
and holidays . although the war 
doesn’t stop for week-ends. 

PUNITIVE TAXES AND RESTRICTIONS— 
Many States assess punitive taxes 
under the names of road taxes, mile- 
age taxes, gasoline taxes, inspection 
fees, etc. Others have delaying, and 
usually pointless, regulations. Two 
southwestern States even permit muni- 
cipalities to charge additional gas taxes! 


Is there a fair, sound, nation- 
wide basis for the regulation of 
highway haulage in both war- 
time and peace-time? 


There is . . absolutely! It’s this: 


Get the most efficient, 
profitable use out of our mag- 
nificent road system and 


highway hauling equipment 
. . neither of which is now be- 
ing used nearly to capacity. 


Victory demands efficiency . . 
so we make our presses drill five 
times as many holes, our metals 
stand greater stresses, our en- 
gines develop more horsepower. 


Isn’t it folly, then, to shackle 
highway transportation, the most 
efficient method for most haul- 
age jobs and particularly 
geared to war-time needs? 


America needs heavier roads, 
stronger bridges, bigger hauling 
equipment . . and they will come 
as surely as tomorrow’s sun. But 
new super-highways aren’t im- 
perative for the duration. Our 
present roads and transport 
equipment will carry much bigger 
loads than are now permitted by 
the barrier laws in many States. 


What about bridges? A high- 
way is no stronger than its weak- 
est bridge so, where there is 
a weak bridge or other bottle- 
neck, strengthen it and get full 
use out of the highway! 


Where will the money come 
from? From the taxes paid by 
automobile, motor truck, 
trailer and bus operators! 
Motor taxes always give the 
States much more money 
than they use to build and 
maintain the roads . . but 
much of it is diverted to chan- 
nels remote from highway 
operation. Motor transpor- 
tation should get full use of 
the roads it pays for! 


America must have a sen- 
sible, practical, unified high- 
way transport program. 


It will help us win the war. 


It will let us all live better 
when peace comes. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY # Detroit 
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DRAFT CHANGES NEAR: 
MOVE TO END INEQUALITIES 


Quota System Breaking Down Under Increased Demands for Men 


Tightening of supervision 
to assure more uniformity 
in calling of registrants 


A breakdown is threatened in the pres- 
ent system of drafting men for the Army. 
This threatened breakdown is occurring at 
the time of a similar threatened break- 
down in the system of organizing industry 
for war, and for the same reason. 

Both trace to lack of information con- 
cerning available resources and to lax ad- 
ministration of those resources. One af- 
fects raw materials and the production of 
war weapons. The other affects the lives 
of men and the production of an Army. 
Each stems from a sudden sharp increase 
in demand for materials and men. In the 
case of men, as many will be drafted in 
September alone as were being drafted in 
an entire year not long ago. 

So: There is strain on a draft machine 
that is not prepared to meet the strain. 
Nobody in Washington can say how many 
single men without dependents are avail- 
able in the United States. Nobody knows 
exactly how many single men are deferred 
on the ground that they are “necessary 
men” engaged in “essential activities.” 
Nobody possesses exact information upon 
which to base draft quotas for individual 
local boards or even for the different 
States. Many local boards have not yet classi- 
fied all of the men under their jurisdiction. 

The result is that, to meet Army de- 
mands for men, cripples now are being 
drafted. From California come stories of 
large pools of single men, idle in war fac- 
tories, drawing high pay, deferred as 
“necessary men,” because employers want 
worker reserves. Yet, from Maryland come 
stories that, by Thanksgiving, some 
boards, to meet quotas, will be forced to 
draft married men with children. From 
Michigan come reports that young, single 
men are being deferred from draft and are 
receiving high pay for turning machines on 
and off in war factories. Yet in many other 
areas older men with dependents are be- 
ing taken into service. In Washington, 
D.C., many single men, classified as 1-A 
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for many months, are not yet being called 
by some boards while other boards are 
taking men who have dependents. 

And so it goes. In one State an employer 
is told that he has the right to ask for de- 
ferment of key men. In another, adjoining 
State an employer is told by the State di- 
rector of Selective Service that he has no 
right to a personal hearing. One board will 
try to operate under regulations out of 
Washington, while another decides it can- 
not follow them and will operate on its own. 

It is against this background that 
changes in draft administration, now in 
the mill, are to be viewed. 

There are signs that the days of happy- 
go-lucky administration of draft machinery 
soon will end. These signs point to a 
gradual firming of supervision out of Wash- 
ington. They suggest that some of the 
present inequality and unfairness may be 
corrected if public demand for fair ad- 
ministration makes itself felt. This public 
demand is almost certain to appear now 
that the draft is to cut deeply into the 
nation’s man power and isn’t simply to 





- —Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR TAFT 
e « » age before dependency 


skim off the surface of that man power. 

The simple, basic fact from which all 
planning must start is this: In the United 
States are approximately 26,000,000 men 
from the age of 20 through 44, or 28,000,000 
men from 18 through 44. The largest Army 
and Navy yet projected call for 9,000,000 
men. This means that only about one man 
out of three will be in service. Two men 
will stay behind. Selective Service, under 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, is designed 
to determine, on the basis of national 
interest, who shall go and who shall stay. 

That determination was simple when 
Army needs were small. Today it is be- 
coming difficult as Army needs skyrocket 
and man-power supplies begin to be 
strained. Changes that almost certainly 
are to be made to ease the growing diffi- 
culty are the ones that follow. 

Work or fight. A regulation is under 
study that would require that any man, 
deferred because of his particular job in a 
war industry, must remain in that job to 
retain his draft deferment. The purpose of 
this regulation would be to reduce the 
tendency of men in war industries to jump 
from one job to another for higher pay. 

Another proposed regulation would en- 
able Selective Service to insist that, as a 
condition of deferment, a man with a 
particular skill must use that skill. This 
regulation would prevent a skilled welder, 
for instance, from keeping his job in a 
filling station, if he wished to be deferred. 

Likewise, in the last war, the work-or- 
fight order sought to force men to leave 
nonproductive work and to seek productive 
work. That order was limited in scope at 
first. It made subject to draft men of 
service age who retained jobs as waiters 
or bartenders, or elevator operators, or 
ushers or sales clerks. A comparable, and 
even broader order, affecting many oc- 
cupations, is in sight for this war. 

Draft quotas. At present, draft boards 
are being given quotas that may bear little 
relation to the man power they have avail- 
able. The result is that one board may be 
ordering into service men with dependents 
while another board has a surplus of single 
men without dependents. The Selective 
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Service System is acting to correct this 
and to work out a system of quotas that 
will result in all boards calling substantial- 
ly the same type of men at the same time. 

Necessary men. General Hershey is 
warning employers that the Selective 
Service System is getting ready to apply 
a much more limited definition of who is 
a necessary man, engaged in an essential 
activity. It is estimated, although exact 
figures are not available, that approximate- 
ly 1,200,000 single persons without de- 
pendents now are being deferred from the 
draft as “necessary” men. 

18-19-year-olds. There now is almost 
certainty that Congress, soon after election, 
will approve drafting of men in this group. 
It is estimated that between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 men in this group will be taken. 

When and if these changes are made, the 
choice of men who are to serve and the 
deferment of those who are to stay behind 
will produce the following results: 

1-A. In this group, prior to large-scale 
reclassification from other groups, will be 
about 6,000,000 physically fit persons, 
single and without dependents. That is 
with inclusion of 18-19-year-olds. It ex- 
cludes men classed as “necessary.” 

1-B. These physically handicapped men 
now are eligible for service. The best esti- 
mate is that 700,000 men, capable of serv- 
ing, will be found in this group. It is prob- 
able, however, that the Army will limit 
the number of men with physical defects 
that it takes into service so that all of this 
group may not go at once. 


2-A and 2-B. This is the class of men’ 


regarded as “necessary” to an “essential” 
civilian or war industry. The estimate is 
that approximately 1,200,000 single men 
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GENERAL HERSHEY: Social and political implications are dawning 


without dependents will be found in this 
classification. General Hershey advises em- 
ployers that these ranks will be combed 
for men. If they are, it should not be dif- 
ficult to find 500,000 who can be drawn 
into service as physically fit. 

Here, then, are approximately 7,200,000 
men who should be available for the Army 
and the Navy before it becomes necessary 
to draw heavily upon men with dependents 
and upon married men without children. 
Or, if 18-19-year-olds are not made eligi- 
ble for the draft, there are approximately 
6,200,000 men who—with tight adminis- 
tration—might be drawn into service be- 
fore the immense group of 17,000,000 men 
with dependents is tapped. 

However, General Hershey is warning 
that first inroads may be made into the 
dependency class before this year is over. 
When the draft of men in class 3-A starts, 
so will new troubles and new problems for 
draft administrators. 

Unmarried men with dependents. This 
class should yield about 600,000 physically 
fit men. However, draft boards, in mak- 
ing selection of men with dependents, 
must consider more than family status of 
the men. They also must consider the 
degree of financial hardship for dependents 
that may occur if a man, married or un- 
married, is drafted. Three standards are 
laid down: (1) the pay scale in the Army; 
(2) the amount the man is earning or is 
capable of earning if work is available; 
(3) the amount the man or his dependent 
would receive from other sources, includ- 
ing allotments from the draftee’s pay, if 
the man were drafted. Reasonable wartime 
sacrifices are to be considered. 

All kinds of problems can grow irom 





these standards. The reason why is that 
the dependent parents of a man inducted 
as a private in the Army would receive 
$47 a month, or a single parent $37 a 
month. In small towns, in rural areas, in 
some regions these payments would tend 
to remove any ground for dependency on 
the basis of financial consideration, while 
in big cities and among persons of large: 
income they still would leave a basis for 
claiming undue hardship for dependents 
if some men were taken by the draft. 

This is a probable source of future draft 
difficulty. 

Married men without children. Here 
are to be found about 1,300,000 men who 
are physically fit. Again, however, the 
choice of these men, when the time comes 
to take them, will involve the use of the 
same financial yardstick that is applied in 
the case of single men with dependents. 
The problem will grow out of a standard 
that appears to call for an Army made up 
of lower-income groups, when the time 
comes to take men with dependents. So- 
cial and political implications of this situ- 
ation are dawning upon draft officials. 

Married men with children. If proposed 
changes in administration are effected, 
and if actual figures, when gathered, dis- 
close that man power of this country is 
within the range of estimates, it should be 
possible to raise an Army and Navy of 
9,100,000 men in this country before there 
is need to draft men with children in their 
families. If, however, it should be neces- 
sary to draft these men, then the financial 
yardstick again would apply in the actual 
choice, along with the lottery which would 
take men in the order in which their num- 
bers come up. Nearly 13,000,000 men are 
in the class of married men with children, 
and, of these, approximately 6,000,000 
should be available for service if called. 

The fact is that, despite loose official 
talk, there need be no draft of married 
men during 1942 or 1943, if the policies 
laid down by Congress are followed and if 
Congress approves the drafting of 18-19- 
year-olds. If, however, the draft continues 
to be administered on the present hit-or- 
miss basis, with draft boards ordered to 
deliver men regardless of the supply they 
have on hand, married men with children 
may be moving into the Army in one sec- 
tion of one community while there still are 
single men without dependents uncalled in 
another section of the same community. 

All signs right now are that the Selec- 
tive Service Administration is preparing 
to make changes that will make fairer the 
choice of men for military service. In those 
changes, though, there still is no accept- 
ance of the plan of Senator Taft (Rep.). 
of Ohio, for selection on the basis of age 
groups as well as dependency status. 
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Mystery of MacArthur: 


War's Forgotten Man? 
Contrast Between His Plan and That of Navy for Pacific Offensive 


View that the General 
may yet emerge in role 
of an attacking leader 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s place in the 
nation’s future fighting plans is becoming 
one of the mysteries of this war. 

More than five months ago General 
MacArthur, a hero of the struggle for 
Bataan, was relieved in the Philippines to 
take over a bigger job in Australia. 

He became supreme commander of all 
the United Nations forces in the South- 
west Pacific. His arrival was hailed as a 
sign of a turning point in the war in that 
part of the world. He announced a far- 
reaching plan for leading an offensive 
against the Japanese. He was discussed 
as a possible choice for generalissimo to 
command all United Nations forces on a 
western front. His popularity focused po- 
litical interest for a time upon his name. 

MacArthur in eclipse. But new events 
are making General MacArthur less prom- 
inent in the war scene than he was. The 
United Nations forces are taking the of- 
fensive against Japan in South Pacific 
waters, but General MacArthur is not 
first in command. Meanwhile the offen- 
sive that General MacArthur himself had 
planned is not under way. 

Australians complain that Gen. MacAr- 
thur no longer is getting strong reinforce- 
ments of men and supplies. His name has 
slid down on the list of those mentioned 
for the big Allied command in Europe. 

So questions are being asked in Wash- 
ington whether General MacArthur is be- 
ing sidetracked, and whether he is becom- 
ing the forgotten man of this war. 

All this has aroused interest in General 
MacArthur’s plan of action against the 
Japanese, and in the different plan of ac- 
tion that now is actually under way in the 
Solomon Islands. 

MacArthur's plan. General MacArthur’s 
plan, as announced soon after his arrival 
in Australia, proposed to use Australia 
as the main base of operations against the 
Japanese. He proposed to drive back into 
the East Indies and into the Philippines. 
This meant a struggle to set free the Amer- 
ican and Philippine soldiers who had fought 
under his command on Bataan. 

But thus far, instead of launching an 
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offensive, Gen. MacArthur’s land forces 
have been hard pressed to keep their one 
advanced foothold on the southeastern 
rim of New Guinea at Port Moresby. 

And the invasion starting point in 
North Australia at Port Darwin, nearest 
to Timor and Java, is under recurrent air 
assault by the Japanese. 

General MacArthur’s land-based bomb- 
ers have been in the thick of every fight 
with the Japanese. In the Coral Sea battle 
and elsewhere, they have helped to turn 
back every threat of invasion against Aus- 





GENERAL MacARTHUR 
outflanked by the Navy? 


tralia. But this is no general offensive. 

The Navy’s offensive. Events thus far 
have inclined toward placing more and 
more responsibility on the U.S. Navy for 
offensive operations in the Pacific. The 
Navy long has looked upon a possible war 
with Japan as a naval war and has made 
plans to carry the fighting against Japan. 

General MacArthur’s Southwest Pacific 
area of supreme command has been defined 
to exclude New Zealand, New Caledonia 
and adjacent islands. 

This gives the Navy strong bases from 
which to launch the offensive into the 
Solomons. The Navy has established a 


South Pacific area, to include these im- 
portant bases. In command of all sea, air 
and land forces in this area is Vice Admiral 
Robert L. Ghormley, author of much of 
the Navy’s war planning for that part of 
the world. 

If the Navy can keep its captured bases 
in the Solomons, its present offensive is 
carrying it straight toward a collision with 
the Japanese at their important bases in 
New Britain and in the Carolines, 1,000 
miles north of the Solomons. The meaning 
of this: 

General MacArthur's future. There are 
two opinions in Washington as to what 
all this may mean for General MacArthur. 
One opinion is that the nature of the war 
problem in the vast expanses of sea and 
islands makes the Pacific reconquest chief- 
ly a naval operation. 

This view is that the best way to knock 
the Japanese out of the East Indies and 
the Philippines is to outflank them by 
taking Japan’s bases in the Solomons, the 
Carolines, the Marianas, the Palau Islands 
and the Bonins, Japan’s concentric circles 
of defense. 

The second view is that, if and when 
such a process begins, General Mac- 
Arthur’s plan of operation will be needed, 
and will be easier to achieve. This view 
expects General MacArthur to emerge 
again into aggressive leadership. It expects 
that his own sea, air and land forces ulti- 
mately will help him fulfill his plan of 
winning back the Philippines. 

Problems now pressing. Any big gen- 
eral offensive in the South Pacific is ex- 
pected to await a turn of the tide against 
Hitler, who still is regarded as Enemy No. 
1. Enough is known of Japan’s strength 
to make that offensive appear a tough job. 

The problems of division in command, 
and decisions as to the parts the Army and 
Navy are to play, no doubt complicate 
that job. President Roosevelt will have 
opportunity to discuss the whole situation 
soon with Prime Minister Curtin of Aus- 
tralia and Lieut. Gen. George Brett, Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s air officer, who is here 
on leave. The President already has talked 
with Premier Fraser of New Zealand. Im- 
portant plans for war against Japan appear 
to be in the making. But whether those 
plans will revolve around General Mac- 
Arthur still is a mystery. 
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THE COMING THIRD FRONT: 
STRUGGLE FOR MIDDLE EAST 


Threat to U.S. Bases If Hitler Should Break Through to Red Sea 


Prospect for renewal of 
offensive by fresh Axis 
forces in North Africa 


The American people, with attention 
centered on prospects for a second front 
in Europe, may discover soon that a third 
front in Africa is flaring into action, with 
American soldiers taking part. 

It is on this third front that Hitler is 
getting set to make his next big try. In 
the West, Hitler finds the war initiative in 
British and American hands. In Russia, 
he finds his armies slowed, hard hit before 
Stalingrad and on the defensive from Len- 
ingrad to Moscow. Africa looks like the 
next best bet for a break-through. 

Hitler and his ally, Japan, seemingly are 
in a race for access to the riches and vast 
territory of the Middle East. 

Japan now is stopped in her eastward 
and southward moves. She is battered by 
American forces in every fight on even 
terms. Australia’s doors are shut. Alaska’s 
defenses are growing by leaps and bounds. 
Siberia is a tough nut to crack. So Japan 
now has her eyes on troubled India, on 
Ceylon, on the steel mills of Bengal, and 
on the road to the Middle East. 

The fighting now in Africa and in Burma 
is merely a starter, the first Allied efforts 
to feel out the shape and sharpness of Axis 
claws that are aiming at the Middle East. 

The stakes in the fight about to develop 
on this third front are immense. 

For Germany, those stakes include oil 
and cotton and wheat and grazing land 
and man power. They include the chance 
for a break-through in the British-Ameri- 
can blockade. They include control of 
the Mediterranean, and mastery of a water 
route for supplies from the East. Those 
stakes also include a chance to force Tur- 
key into the German orbit. 

Japan is farther from the scene of ac- 
tion, but the Japanese troop concentra- 
tions in Burma and Tokyo’s efforts to fan 
the strife in India show that Japan’s at- 
tention is slanted in the same direction. 

But what of American interest in that 
area and what of America’s part in the 
fight to come? Why send vast equipment 
and many men 14,000 miles around Africa 
to hold a piece of desert? The U.S. does 
not need cotton or wheat from the valley 
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of the Nile. We have much arid land and 
oil. Why, then, is the U.S. so much con- 
cerned about the fate of the Middle East? 

The reasons are many. Oil for Allied 
forces in Australia and India comes from 
that area. The Suez Canal at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean ‘is a link in one 
of the important water routes of the world. 
If the naval base at Alexandria is lost, the 
Suez will be lost and the whole Mediter- 
ranean will be dominated by the Axis. 

American bases threatened. With the 
Suez Canal in their hands, the Nazis would 
be in excellent position to fight for domi- 
nance of the Red Sea. A big American 
base has been built near the lower end of 
this long, narrow waterway that separates 
Africa from Arabia. If that base at Mas- 
saua on the hot sands of Eritrea should 
fall, American efforts to provision the war 
by air, land and sea in a big part of the 
world would be jeopardized. 

Then, too, across Arabia is another stra- 
tegic waterway carrying heavy war com- 
merce from America. This is the Persian 
Gulf. There, near the outlet of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers in the valley that 
cradled civilization, Americans have poured 
out money and energy to create a south- 
ern supply route into Russia. 


—Acme 


GENERAL SIR HENRY WILSON 
commands new Iran-lraq army 


Americans have sent materials to build 
a railroad across the rugged plateaus of 
Iran, or Persia, to the shores of the Caspi- 
an Sea. Locomotives, cars, rails, tools, ma- 
terials for bridges, tunnels, repair shops, 
and men technically trained to handle 
them have gone over the long sea route 
from America. The American bases and 
terminals will become a Nazi objective if 
Hitler’s troops break through Egypt and 
invade the Middle East. 

But the stakes for the United States in 
the coming struggle are more than mate- 
rials, and more even than the lives of 
thousands of Americans who are manning 
repair bases and supply depots from Cairo 
to the Caspian. The broader issue: 

Long war vs. short war. Allied view 
now is that whatever chance still sur- 
vives of defeating Hitler within a year or 
two or three is tied up with the hope of 
keeping him bottled up in Europe. 

The oil reserves of the Middle East 
alone would add greatly to Hitler’s power 
to carry on prolonged war. If he should 
get the oil fields of Iran and Iraq, and the 
reserves of the Caucasus that his Russian 
campaign is aiming for, the Axis then 
would increase from 3 to 20 per cent its 
share of the world’s supply of oil. Hitler’s 
access to other vital materials that would 
come with control of the world’s cross- 
roads in the Middle East would augment 
his ability to fight on indefinitely. 

Therefore, Allied opinion is that the 
next 80 days of fighting in Egypt may 
bring the end of the war nearer, or else 
push it entirely out of sight. 

But what of the fighting in Egypt, and 
the American share in that fight? 

The field of battle. For once in this 
war, the struggle has developed into 
dogged battling between lines, with a no- 
man’s land between. Military men called 
this warfare of position in describing the 
trench fighting of World War I. 

The Allies have stopped Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel’s troops 80 miles west of 
the key British naval base at Alexandria. 
The field of battle stretches for 26 miles 
from the Mediterranean shores south to 
the cliffs of a rugged and furnace-like val- 
ley that falls below sea level, and is known 
as the Qattara Depression. 

The no-man’s land separating the armies 
is a flinty waste, swept by the artillery 
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of both sides and devoid of cover except 
the wreckage of tanks and trucks. Though 
an attempt by Gen. Rommel to make a 
long detour through the desert to the 
south, or even to push through the Qat- 
tara Depression is theoretically possible, 
the Allies seem not much afraid of that. 

Therefore it seems that one army or the 
other must go through the hail of fire on 
that narrow front of El Alamein before 
the issue can be settled. Here is an Allied 
size-up of the prospects of victory: 

An even match. At least 60,000. rein- 
forcements have reached Field Marshal 
Rommel, including one entire air-borne 
infantry division. This gives him an esti- 
mated force of 135,000 men. Italians have 
been holding the front lines while his crack 
Afrika Korps rests up for battle. 

The two forces are about even as to 
man power. With the arrival of reinforce- 
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ments of new American M4s, they are 
thought nearly even as to tanks. Field 
Marshal Rommel’s combined antitank and 
antiaircraft 88-mm. guns give his superb 
artillery an advantage. 

America has helped to give the Allies 
an air superiority that is their chief hope 
of victory. American heavy bombers, me- 
dium bombers and fighter planes are ready 
and have been in action. The British RAF 
will get aid of American fighting men as 
well as planes in this struggle. Tanks, guns, 
bombs, shells, and vast stores of supplies 
from America will be fed into this fight. 
American tank crews, there for training, 
will be available for combat. Large Ameri- 
can ground forces are there to service 
planes, and Americans are manning nearby 
repair shops and supply depots. 

The big question is whether Field Mar- 
shal Rommel, in spite of Allied superiority 





in the air, can smash the Allies again at 
E] Alamein as he did before at El Gazala 
by sheer drive, gun power and generalship. 
The Allies think their chances to stop him 
this time are fifty-fifty barring the collapse 
of Russia. But the Allied defense problem, 
instead of ending with Egypt, extends 
through the vast Middle East. Thus: 

Other danger spots. The Germans 
might try a direct attack through Turkey, 
to reach the Middle East’s oil. They might 
try to move by air through the island of 
Cyprus to the eastern shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The new independent British 
Army in Iran under Gen. Sir Henry Mait- 
land Wilson is alert for a German move 
down the Black Sea. 

The new German campaign for the Mid- 
dle East, when it comes, will not find large 
masses of American troops there. But the 
total stake of America in it will be huge. 
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How U.S. Soldiers Fare 


At Our Far-Flung Posts 


Problem of Adjustment to Strange Climates, Customs and People 


Higher pay, better food 
cause friction in Britain. 
Other problems in tropics 


In England, the American soldier is a 
problem. His good food and high pay are 
causing friction with British — soldiers. 
Americans are warned to stay away from 
the girl friends of Tommies. And _ better 
than one of every four Britons reached 
by a newspaper poll said he thought 
Americans were willing to let others fight 
for them. 

But England is only one of dozens of 
spots in which American soldiers are rub- 
bing shoulders with the natives of strange 
lands. The personal relations of the Ameri- 
can soldier stretch around the globe. In 
Iceland and the Caribbean, the climate 
and setting affect his morale. But he gets 
along well with the Australians. 

All around the world, the American sol- 
dier is getting his battle training on un- 
familiar soil. His daily life throws him 
into contact with Eskimos and Solomon 
Islanders, with desert tribesmen and Ox- 
ford graduates. How is he getting along 
with his neighbors? Here is a glimpse of 
the American soldier abroad: 

England. Grapefruit for breakfast and 
four pork chops for dinner created dissatis- 
faction among British soldiers who don’t 
get four pork chops a month. The food for 
American privates was better than for 
most British officers. Efforts were made 
to pull the American diet down to some- 
thing more nearly corresponding to that 
of the British soldier, a diet which is better 
than that of the British civilian. 

American privates collided with and 
briskly smashed the custom of having sep- 
arate bars for officers and men. The Amer- 
ican soldier went into bar he 
pleased, informed protesting bartenders 
that only Uncle Sam could tell him where 
he could go. British soldiers held outside 
by custom and lack of funds got another 
cause for disliking the Americans. More- 
over, the American’s higher pay gave him 
an edge in the competition for girls. And 
he would always show up at a British 
home with a can or so of food, 

The War Department is pondering the 
pay problem, with the idea, maybe, of 
withholding some. At the moment, how- 


whatever 
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ever, its biggest effort to deal with the 
problem is a booklet which it hands to 
soldiers headed for England. The booklet 
tells such pertinent facts about England 
as that it is about as big as Minnesota and 
that no houses have been painted in quite 
a while because paint is not being made. 

And it tells the American: Don’t brag. 
Stay away from Tommies’ girls. Don’t 
throw your money around. Tommy isn’t 
as well paid as you. Buy him a beer. And 
learn British slang. Also learn the implica- 
tions of U.S. slang to British ears. The in- 
discriminate use of either may be shocking. 





~—Wide World 
. CONSTANT CRY... 
more news from home 


The booklet did not solve the problem. 
It only explained to the American soldier 
that the problem exists. The solution will 
have to come from a lot of elbow-rubbing 
and knuckle-cracking. Men trained to fight 
and eager to get at the big job and have 
done with it are likely to be short-tempered. 

Ireland. The people are friendly. The 
boys swap dance steps with the local girls, 
answer questions about relatives who long 
ago moved away from those damp, stony 
fields to the U.S. But rationing cuts down 
on the quantity of goods the boys may 
buy in their post exchanges, even though 


the prices are low. Cigarettes, on which 
they pay no taxes, cost only 6 cents. 

One village which never had seen a 
Negro drew a Negro camp. There was no 
social outlet and there were three times as 
many Negro troops as civilians in the 
town. But the chaplain helped smooth out 
the situation. He arranged benefit shows, 
set the Negroes to singing spirituals. A 
local priest turned over the parish hall for 
a service club. 

But the rain, dripping regularly down 
upon the corrugated iron huts of the boys, 
does not set well with spirits used to sun- 
shine. Word spread in one camp that they 
might fly home for $140 by Clipper. Quite 
a few began hoping that they might make 
the trip home and back to Ireland on a 
nine-day furlough. They began angling for 
furloughs. Then they found that they could 
not make the trip for that price, and, more- 
over, that only those on urgent Army busi- 
ness would be allowed to ride. One boy 
writes: “Ireland’s a lonesome place to be 
and there’s nothing to do but shoot craps.” 

Iceland. The mex feel that they are on 
a sidetrack. In winter, the wind blows cold 
down from the Pole. In summer, it rains. 
There are occasional dances with native 
girls, but Iceland is not densely populated. 
Nor is it a land of luxury. However, the 
weather crossed the men up recently. They 
wanted to show a visiting general how 
tough it was. All through his stay, the sun 
shone. No Icelandic weather came for the 
general. The Army has shown its recogni- 
tion of the dreary duty in Iceland by tak- 
ing nine men whose performance had been 
exceptional to England for a furlough. 
Then the sent back to their 
posts guarding the supply line. 

Caribbean area and Panama. Heat 
and rain hit the nerves. Mosquito netting 
must be kept up for malarial insects. 
Shoes must be slapped out to make cer- 
tain no scorpion lurks within. Pretty fruit 
may be poisonous. Rash breaks out on the 
men from the damp. The men train in jun- 
vle warfare with netting over their hel- 
mets and cloth gloves to guard against in- 
sects. They have to watch the natives, too, 
for many of them are disease carriers. 

In posts, many of the Caribbean outfits 
live in cement and steel barracks with 
modern conveniences. But tropical rains 
do the same thing to American soldiers 
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that they do to whites all around the 
globe. During a downpour, a soldier in a 
recreation hut laid down a volume of 
Somerset Maugham and walked up and 
down paging “Sadie Thompson.” And, in 
Panama, one soldier is letting his beard 
grow until he gets a shot at the enemy. 
Australia. All reports from Australia 
add up to the idea that the men are en- 
joying their association with the Austral- 
ians, but waiting impatiently for the time 
when they can pile up enough material 
for a real crack at the Japanese. Winter is 
just ending for them. It has been rainy 
in the North, cool in the South. The men 
drill from 8:15 to 5:30 seven days a week. 
When and if they have spare time, they 
have invitations to dances, dinners, shows, 
week ends in the country. The Red Cross 
has opened a service club with American 
recreational equipment. The men munch 
hamburgers, something new to Australians. 
The men write that “all of the fellows 
have girl friends,” and such a report has 
prompted protests from American girls. 
To which the Australian girls replied that 
they would marry Americans if they liked. 


GLOBE-MINDED YANKS 


SOUTH PACIFIC: Bomber and religion 
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And some of them have. Australia has 
room for some sturdy males. But the num- 
ber of marriages in any country is not 
likely to reach epidemic proportions. The 
special permission of Army area command- 
ers is required. Complications might arise 
later about the citizenship of the wives. 

More than any other country, Australia 
is likely to draw some Americans after the 
war. Despite the “blue laws” which close 
movies and restaurants on Sundays, it 
offers an economic opportunity and an 
appeal that are absent elsewhere. 

South Pacific. In some of the South 
Pacific islands, the natives are fuzzy and 
have bones stuck through their noses. In 
New Caledonia, the soldiers live at battle 
stations, but they have rigged up a movie 
and get films from the Navy. They get 
U.S. radio programs. The food is good, 
even though it comes from cans. There are 
cigarettes every day for officers and men. 

But here, as everywhere, there is a con- 
stant cry for news from home. Letters are 
passed around and read avidly by men 
who do not know the writers. A clipping 
from an American newspaper telling of the 


ENGLAND: Elbow-rubbing plus 


arrival of the went on a_ bulletin 
board. The men were glad to know that 
America remembered them. 

The Americans started a boom for the 
South Sea Islanders. In New Guinea, grass 
skirts, which formerly sold for 20 cents 
worth of licorice, are $3; swagger 
sticks that were 35 cents now are $1.50. 
The natives are getting so rich they won’t 
work. That is just as well in some sections. 
They still practice head-hunting. 

In Egypt and Palestine, just as in the 
South Pacific, the men are close enough to 
action not to be homesick. In Libya, they 
are hot and oil-smeared and water is too 
scarce to use for washing. But they drink 
tea with the British and speak well of 
them. In Palestine, the arrival of airmen 
made corn on the cob and fried chicken 
popular dishes and a big banner went up 
over the American bar—established by 
Texans—saying: “We speak American.” 

Progressively, around the world, as the 
American soldier moves closer to the scene 
of action, his spirits are higher. The big 
push to finish the job may be the answer 
to the morale problem. 
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Limiting Industry‘s Profits: 


Role of Adjustment Boards 


Proposed Regulation of Farm Prices and Wages 
Paralleled by Government Checks on Earnings 


Investigation of costs 
to determine whether 
contracts are equitable 


Income of farmers and wages of workers 
are to be brought under Government con- 
trol. President Roosevelt has just decided 
that, The result is that workers and farm- 
ers now are asking what is to happen to 
the war profits of industry to match the 
check that may come to their income. 

The answer is that war industry right 
now is faced with its profit limit problems 
just as workers and farmers are faced with 
their problems growing from prospective 
limits on their income. Industry finds it- 
self up against two barriers to profiteer- 
ing on war contracts. One is a program of 
enforced renegotiation of contracts where 
a Government Price Adjustment Board 
finds that income may be higher than 
“reasonable.” The second is a high and ris- 
ing system of taxes that applies to any 
income earned on war contracts. 

Mr. Roosevelt is making it clear that 
he will not ask a fixed ceiling on wages or 
farm prices. Likewise, war industry is not 
being asked to accept a fixed ceiling upon 
its war profits. Part of industry is suggest- 
ing that a fixed profit ceiling might be 
preferable to the uncertainties of contract 
renegotiation, but that view appears not 
to be generally accepted any more in in- 
dustry than it is among workers or farmers. 

The way excessive profits now are to be 
taken out of war industry, on the basis of 
present plans, is the one that follows: 

The Army, the Navy and the Maritime 
Commission have created Price Adjust- 
ment Boards. These boards, working to- 
gether, are prepared to examine the af- 
fairs of the 25,000 firms holding important 
war contracts. They will be on the lookout 
for excessive profits in relation to past 
earnings or to present volume of business. 
In that search they will have access to 
tax returns of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and reports made by individual com- 
panies to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Officials explain that there is no intent 
in this proceeding to engage in witch-hunt- 
ing or to promote reform. 

Instead, in the operation now getting 
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under way, Government views itself in the 
same light as any large corporation in 
peacetime, examining the affairs of its sup- 
pliers to find if they are profiting unduly at 
the price they are charging for goods, or if 
they are not profiting enough. In the case 
of evidence of undue profit, there will be 
an invitation to the supplying corporation 
to adjust downward the charges it is mak- 
ing. In the case, probably rare, that profits 
are inadequate, there may be an upward 
adjustment. 

There is going to be a lookout for ex- 
cessive salaries. bonuses and commissions, 
unreasonable depreciation charges, prop- 
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erty write-ups, unreasonable charges for 
research and other evidences that corpora- 
tions with war business may be receiving 
too large a price for what they supply. 
Treasury Department standards will ap- 
ply. There will be no fixed formula for 
determining whether a company is or is 
not making too much money. 

It is recognized that one company with 
a low capitalization and an immense vol- 
ume of orders that calls for great plant 
expansion may require a larger margin of 


profit than another company with im- 
mense capitalization and a volume of war 
business not so large in relation to that 
of capitalization. There will be recognition 
of price policies as they relate to peace- 
time needs, so that a company will not be 
forced to make price adjustments down- 
ward that might upset its postwar posi- 
tion. It is accepted that some industries 
normally operate on a larger profit margin 
than others. 

Briefly, Price Adjustment Boards are 
instructing their staffs to be reasonable. 
Those Boards expect to obtain their re- 
sults on the basis of voluntary agreements 
with war industries. Agreements to date 
involve contract adjustments that repre- 
sent a saving to the Government of more 
than $600,000,000. 

Most of these savings. and others to 
come, will grow from the fact that prices 
for war goods were determined with little 
experience as a background. When experi- 
ence is gained and business volume booms, 
the affected companies, as a rule, seek to 
make adjustments in the light of that ex- 
perience. There is to be a minimum of 
compulsion or threat. 

Underlying policies that will govern the 
effort to limit industry’s war profits, as 
officially outlined, are these: (1) profit 
adjustments will be on the basis of over- 
all income of companies from their war 
contracts as a whole; (2) detailed audits 
will not be undertaken unless there is evi- 
dence of an effort to mislead; (3) profit 
margins will be large enough reasonably 
to protect the contractor, and there will 
not be an effort to get the last increment 
of possible excessive profit; (4) right will 
be reserved to review findings when final 
earnings figures for the year are available. 

Two issues continue, however, to dis- 
turb businessmen as they face the plan 
to limit their war profits. One is the issue of 
price adjustment, before taxes are figured 
in. There is argument that any contract 
adjustment should be after taxes are paid. 
The other is the issue of possible discrimi- 
nation. A Government board, using no 
rigid formula, is to tell one company that 
it can earn one amount and another com- 
pany that its earnings may be another 
amount for the same type of work. 

Officials, however, insist that price ad- 
justment on war business must be made 
before taxes. They also insist that only by 
a flexible system of adjustment can any 
reasonably fair system of profit and price 
adjustment be worked out. 

Among businessmen there now is a re- 
ported tendency to wait and see how the 
new adjustment machinery works. Among 
farmers and workers there also is a tend- 
ency to wait and see how the President 
proposes to regulate their wartime income. 
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FADING OF DEPRESSION AGENCIES 


Billion-Dollar Cut in Nonwar Spending by Economy-Minded Congress 


Further explorations by 
Byrd committee to 
cut Government costs 


A gradual reduction in expenditures of 
Government agencies not directly connected 
with the war is taking place in Washington. 
Congress is appropriating staggering sums 
of money for war with few questions asked, 
but lately has turned a scrutinizing eye on 
many depression-born agencies not now 
considered essential to winning the war. 

The result has been a reduction of 
$1,313,983,208 below last year in cash ap- 
propriations and loan authorizations. This 
does not mean an actual saving to the tax- 
payers of that sum, however, since the 
interest on the public debt will be $490,- 
000,000 higher this year than last because 
of borrowings for war purposes. Neither 
does the $1,313,983,208 figure take into 
account unexpended balances from appro- 
priations made in 1941-42. 

A few years ago, a reduction in appro- 
priations of more than a billion dollars 
would have been hailed as a real triumph 
of economy. Today, with the public debt 
soaring to astronomical figures, this is only 
a drop in the bucket. Yet it shows a trend 
in Congress away from some of the spend- 
ing habits of the last eight years and indi- 
cates a desire to keep nonwar expenditures 
from getting out of hand. 

The war itself has made this decision an 
easy one for Congress. Huge subsidies to 
farmers no longer are needed, because 
farmers now are making more money than 
they ever made before. Enormous appro- 
priations for relief are unnecessary because 
jobs at high wages are plentiful. Youths 
who once turned for help to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration now are in the 
armed forces. Government spending for 
war purposes is creating the jobs that 
pump-priming spending sought to create in 
peacetime. 

This move toward curtailment of non- 
war expenditures had its beginning in the 
revenue bill of 1941. Congress, suddenly 
appalled by the amount of money it would 
have to raise to fight the war, wrote into 
the revenue measure a provision for an 
investigation of federal expenditures by a 
joint Senate-House committee. The com- 
mittee was directed to recommend elimi- 
nation or reduction of all expenditures 
deemed by it to be nonessential. Its chair- 
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man was and still is Senator Byrd (Dem.), 
of Virginia, a long-time advocate of 
economy in Government. 

The savings, in line with the committee’s 
recommendations, were achieved in this 
manner: 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was 
abolished. This saved $238,960,000, com- 
pared with the previous year’s appropria- 
tion of $246,960,000. The difference be- 
tween these two figures—$8,000,000—was 
reappropriated from unexpended balances 
to be used to liquidate the agency. Its 
abolition marked the first time Congress 
had seen fit to wipe out a major depression 
agency. 

The National Youth Administration 
was stripped of most of its nonwar func- 
tions. This saved $83,767,000. 

The Work Projects Administration was 
cut to $335,000,000 from the $875,000,000 
it received in 1941-42. Here was a saving 
of $540,000,000. 

The Department of Agriculture’s ap- 
propriation was pared $195,731,208, ex- 
clusive of authorizations for parity pay- 
ments to farmers. These authorizations, 
totaling $212,000,000, never may be 
turned into appropriations, since farmers 
already are receiving parity prices for 
most of their products. In that case, the 
total saving in nonwar expenditures of 
$1,313,983,208 would be swelled to 
$1,525,983,208. 





The farm-tenant program was cut by 
$2,270,000. 

Farm Security Administration’s appro- 
priation was reduced by $26,180,000. 

Federal aid to highways was reduced 
by $50,300,000. 

Appropriations for nonwar public 
building construction were shaved $33,- 
148,000. 

Nonessential public works projects, 
except those under construction, were de- 
ferred until after the war, with a saving of 
$56,985,000. 

Those were reductions in cash appropria- 
tions from the previous year. They total 
$1,183,983,208. On top of these was a re- 
duction of loan authorizations amounting 
to $130,000,000. Here Congress reduced the 
amounts that could be borrowed from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the farm-tenant program, for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and for rural elec- 
trification. 

The Byrd committee is not satisfied to 
stop with the present reductions. It intends 
to explore the operations of Government 
corporations with a view to effecting econ- 
omies, hopes to bring about further veduc- 
tions among Government agencies in such 
items as purchasing, classification, salaries, 
transportation and publicity. War agencies, 
too, will come under the committee’s scru- 
tiny before the investigation is brought to 
a close. 


—Rothstein, F.S.A. 


BUMPER CROPS: Ready cash for the farmer aids Senator Byrd's campaign 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives ferce to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





Everybody in Washington respects Donald Nelson. 
Everybody wants him to succeed. Few men in public 
life have had more friends and well-wishers. For 
Donald Nelson’s success would be America’s success 
—industry’s success, labor’s success, the success of 
our armed forces. 

But the War Production Board, of which Mr. Nel- 
son is chairman and to whom the President delegated 
vast powers, isn’t functioning very well. 

Industry lacks confidence in the WPB. 

The heads of the Army and Navy—the men charged 
with getting the supplies—lack confidence in the WPB. 

Men inside the WPB and outside of it lack confi- 
dence in the present organization of the WPB. Why? 
Because Mr. Nelson isn’t the right man in the job? 
Not at all. Most persons who criticize the WPB would 
prefer to have no change at the top but very consider- 
able change in the kind of organization that surrounds 
Mr. Nelson. 

It isn’t a clash of personalities. Mr. Nelson has 
many able assistants. It is a clash of methods and 
fundamentals. 

Not long ago, Mr. Nelson took counsel from men 
who had been active in the mobilization of materials 
in the last war and had a conference with representa- 
tives of the steel industry. A plan was proposed which 
resembled the set-up in 1918. Mr. Nelson accepted the 
plan. But when he came back to Washington, some of 
his associates objected to it on the ground that it didn’t 
fit in with the existing organization. Mr. Nelson has 
had to choose between his own intimate associates 
and the advisers on the outside. He has hesitated to 
meet the situation that faced him. 


INDECISION LEADS 
TO A LESSENING 
OF CONFIDENCE 


Over the week end Reese Tay- 
lor, head of the steel branch of 
the WPB, submitted his resig- 
nation. He had worked out the 
plan for the establishment of a steel committee com- 
prised of representatives of industry and of the armed 
forces and of the WPB. The plan at first gained Mr. 
Nelson’s favor. Now it has been turned aside so Mr. 
Taylor’s resignation was inevitable. 

Over in the Maritime Commission, where they want 
to see steel for ships coming in a steady flow and 
where they have been compelled to deal with a chang- 
ing personnel on the steel problem, there is an anxiety 
over the future. 


WHEN, MR. NELSON? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 





In the Army and Navy, where they want to see ae- 
tion on priorities and a greatly increased production 
so as to equip and supply a 10,000,000-man army, 
there is disappointment over the plight of WPB. 

Those who have persuaded Mr. Nelson to abandon 
the commodity division principle because it didn’t suit 
their own conceptions have not helped matters. They 
are entitled to their convictions and they, too, are 
conscientious men. But they fail to see that there must 
be an organization which will command confidence 
outside or the whole WPB will be a miserable failure. 


LABOR BLAMES 
BUSINESS FOR 
WPB CONFUSION 





Already the labor chieftains, see- |) 
ing the WPB as the center of 
confusion, revert to their predic-|7 
tions of several months ago and 
argue that business men do not know how to manage 
and that labor knows more and should be given 2} 
voice in WPB policy. 

Now this is just as much labor’s war as it is man- 
agement’s war and it would be a grievous mistake for 
any group to be deprived of an opportunity to help} 
win the victory America yearns for. 

But aside from an improvement in the status of} 
labor under the War Production Board—and it needs} 
improvement—the real trouble relates to the necessity 
for coordinating the Army and Navy and Maritime 
Commission, on the one hand, and the industries on 
the other, blending them into a single workable or- 
ganization that can do the job of allocating materials 
and assuring adequate production to meet the Presi- 
dent’s announced goals. 

This war is a production war, a mechanized war, é 
war of materials and manufacture. Never before has 
the production side been as important. It is everything 
almost—for without weapons, armies and navies and 
air forces cannot win. 

But in this war we are not putting the production 
men in charge. We are ignoring them. 

It is not being suggested that the production men 
be given full power over everything or that they have} 
any power really over decisions—but simply that thei 
opinions and information be presented in any confer: | 
ences in which decisions are made. 

The best plan for Mr. Nelson to follow is that which 
was mapped out last June. It was worked out after 
the staffs of the Army and Navy Munitions Board and 
the War Production Board had conferred. It is stil 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Time has come to institute a plan of industry divisions and 
a set-up in which business and the armed forces will 


work together under government supervision. 


the best plan. When, Mr. Nelson, may we see it put 
into effect? 

That plan is democratic. It provides for civilian con- 
trol of our economy but it also provides for a respect- 
ful ear to the demands of the Army and Navy and it 
calls for no nonsense about priorities that help this or 
that civilian group at the expense of our armed forces. 

The central idea of the plan is that the customers— 
the Army and Navy and Maritime Commission—sit 
on one side of the room with their facts and figures 
and schedules of dates and specifications. The sup- 
pliers, namely the heads of the companies in a given 
industry who must execute the contracts, sit on the 
other side. In between sits the War Production Board 
staff with the final word. 

This would be the pattern for handling all indus- 
tries. There would be a steel committee, a copper com- 
mittee, a textile committee, and so on. That was the 
way we functioned in the last war. That’s the way 
every major power has worked it out and that’s the 
way Germany has done it—she has copied our own 
industrial mobilization plan of world war days. 

Where does labor come in? It has a right to an ad- 
visory position inside the War Production Board, and 
where any major questions of labor relations are in- 
volved the chiefs of labor unions ought to sit in the 
conference. Where the problem concerns production 
alone, labor need not be present. The theory that labor 
union heads should be consulted on the management 
functions of industry is wrong—it can only lead to 
friction and chaos. 

What would these commodity divisions decide? 
They would first become a clearing house of informa- 
tion on all aspects of raw materials. Agreements would 
be made then and there for the distribution of the 
available products. All parties at interest would know 
what was needed and when it was needed. 


ALL NEEDED DATA Thus the Army and Navy would 
ON OUTPUT WOULD be compelled to say just when 
BE CENTRALIZED certain products would be re- 
quired and where they must be 
at a given time. The assumption is that the Army and 
Navy representatives would know from the Comman- 
der in Chief or his representative what the demands of 
our forces were and what the lend-lease requirements 
happen to be. 
Once a decision is made by the aforesaid council 


there would be nobody issuing “directives” or “prior- 
ities” over and above the rulings of the council. The 
industry would know what was expected and the 
Army and Navy would know what would be delivered 
to the factories needing the raw materials so that an 
overall schedule on weapons and ships could be 
counted upon. 


ACTION AT ONCE 
BY MR. NELSON 
IS IMPERATIVE 


Certain reports in the press have 
done a disservice to Mr. Nelson. 
Dispatches have talked of him 
as “getting tough.” This implies 
that he wasn’t firm before. Experience proves that men 
do not become aggressive just because someone tells 
them they ought to be. Mr. Nelson is a modest, self- 
effacing, tactful and considerate individual. He can’t 
be “tough” and nobody expects him to be. It isn’t in 
his nature. 

What Mr. Nelson needs is a plan and a considerable 
amount of help from men who surround him. There 
must be an end to these frictions and clashes that 
characterize the lesser personnel in and around WPB. 
What we need is not a one-man tyrant but a one-man 
leader who can inspire others to do the job and who 
can inspire industry and the armed forces with the 
confidence that he has a workable plan. 

Mr. Nelson need not be sensitive about the fact that 
he isn’t ruthless—the same trials and tribulations oc- 
curred in the last war before we got the War Indus- 
tries Board functioning under Bernard M. Baruch. 
Nor was Mr. Baruch a production man. He was, how- 
ever, a shrewd judge of management brains. He had 
been an investor in Wall Street but he knew best how 
to invest in men who could tell him the inside of in- 
dustry and its operations. That was why he was such 
a successful man financially. 

What Mr. Nelson needs to do is to invest in some 
men—the ablest men in America. He can have them 
for the asking. But he must realize that time runs on 
and that we must reorganize now instead of in 1943, 
now instead of in November 1942. 

The American people—far from the scene—cannot 
know the reasons for the uncoordinated, clumsy, ir- 
regular and slow movement of raw materials. But they 
will know when the breakdown comes on the assem- 
bly line. That breakdown must be avoided by action 
now. When, Mr. Nelson, may we, with all respect and 
deference, expect that action? 
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PREPARING FOR THE LONG PULL 


Executive's Desire to Toughen People for the Sacrifices to Come 


Intimate glimpses 
behind enemy lines 
from returning Americans 


President Roosevelt is anxious that 
Americans do not get the idea that the war 
is to be won too easily. He feels that such 
a distorted belief would be out of line with 
realities. It might impede development of 
the mood to sacrifice which he is seeking to 
arouse. And it might make any future set- 
backs harder to take. 

That is why Washington frowned upon 
overemphasis of the latest defeats of the 
Japanese in the Solomon Islands. What 
happened there was a series of raids in 
which the Japanese were feeling out the 
strength of the Americans. The real blow 
is yet to come. And it may not come in 
the Solomons. 

When it does come, there is no expecta- 
tion in Washington that the Americans will 
be defeated. But the fighting will not be 
easy, either there or in Europe, and the 
road that Mr. Roosevelt sees ahead is a 
long, hard one, demanding the utmost from 
the men doing the fighting and the Ameri- 
cans at home sending them the things to 
fight with. 

Thus, the Navy communiques on the 
Solomon fighting were cautious and stiff- 
worded. They claimed no glorious victories 
for Americans abroad. For those at home, 
Mr. Roosevelt continues to promise more 
sacrifices. He envisages meatless days, 
plans speeches in which to depict the hard- 
ships ahead. 

One of these speeches will be aimed at 
the youngsters who are to do the fighting. 
Another will be double-barreled, pointed 
at both the workers in war plants who 
must turn out the goods of war and the 
farmers who must feed soldier and worker 
alike. Upon all of these, Mr. Roosevelt will 
try to impress the need for sacrifice. 

His hope of halting inflation depends 
largely upon whether he can sell the 
farmer and the worker upon this need. Un- 
less they burn their demands for higher 
wages and for higher farm prices upon the 
altar of national welfare, the cost of liv- 
ing must continue to rise. 

Mr. Roosevelt has found the problem 
hedged about with difficulties. He is con- 
vinced that the legal stipulation that the 
farmer get 110 per cent of parity is infla- 
tionary. But it has been written into the 
law. Parity, itself, is intended to assure 
the farmer a price that will give him the 
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RUTH MITCHELL 
a Chetnik called 


same purchasing power as he would have 
if he were selling his product in the stable 
period before the first World War. 

Although the ingredients of the formula 
by which parity is figured are defined by 
law, it might be possible for some altera- 
tions to be made in the proportions, so 
that the formula would produce a different 
result. Mr. Roosevelt has studied the 
make-up of the parity formula as one ap- 
proach to the problem. He wants to tie 
both wages and prices to the cost of living. 
And he wants to da it without legislation. 
His congressional leaders cannot promise 
legal changes quickly enough. His legal ad- 
visers are measuring his powers. 

Americans abroad claimed Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attention no less than did the prob- 
lems of those at home. All around the 
world, the Army and Navy were begin- 
ning to strike, at the Japanese in the 
Solomons, New Guinea and China, at the 
Germans and Italians in Libya, the Medi- 
terranean and over the coast of Europe. 
He gave the Pacific War Council a report 
of the fighting in the South Pacific, and 
Walter Nash, the New Zealand Minister, 
came out saying: “The gains are real and 
rather encouraging.” 

A close-up view of the situation in the 
South Seas was provided by Peter Fraser, 
the Prime Minister of New Zealand. Mr. 
Fraser, speaking from a full background of 
the geographical and supply situation in 


that corner of the world, gave both Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Council a detailed ac- 
count of the action in the Solomons. 

As a White House guest the night before, 
Mr. Fraser had met a large group of Wash- 
ington officials at a dinner, had talked with 
the men who are running the war for the 
United States. Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew, just back from Japan with years of 
service there and months of confinement in 
the Embassy since war started, gave an 
even more initimate description of what is 
going on inside the Japanese mind. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s talk with Mr. Fraser and Mr. 
Grew did not end until 2 a. m. 

The presidential visiting list gave him 
a series of other quick glimpses of the 
progress of the war at home and abroad. 
Donald Nelson was in with the War Pro- 
duction Board’s picture of progress and 
turmoil. Philip Murray and William Green 
gave Mr. Roosevelt the CIO and AFL 
views on wage stabilization. R. J. Thomas, 
president of the United Auto and Aircraft 
Workers, brought four other officials of his 
union to urge general enforcement of the 
policy of no overtime pay for Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays, as such. Some 
unions do not abide by it. His does. 

A reminder of the continuing fight in the 
Balkans came from Miss Ruth Mitchell, 
sister of the late Maj. Gen. William Mitch- 
ell, and an American member of the Yugo- 
slavian band of Chetnik guerrillas. As a 
former prisoner of war, Miss Mitchell gave 
the President a basket made by British 
women in the prison camp at Liebenau, 
Germany. 

In press conferences, Mr. Roosevelt 
disclosed a plan to help Spain to preserve 
its cultural treasures and stimulate the 
tourist trade after the war. It is predicated 
upon Spain’s remaining neutral. He said 18 
of the 21 American republics have a back- 
ground of Spanish culture. 

The President said he hoped to give 
his anti-inflation program to Congress and 
the public by message and radio talk on 
the same day, probably in his Labor Day 
speech. He emphasized the need for an 
equality of sacrifice among all citizens and 
all groups. Positive plans for meatless days 
have not been completed, but Mr. Roose- 
velt said one such day would permit ship- 
ment of enough meat from the U.S. to 
war theaters to save the cargo space of 
from 30 to 40 ships which haul the meat 
from Argentina, New Zealand and <Aus- 
tralia. And shipping space grows scarcer 
each day. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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All set for an eighty-ton punch on the nose 


In a perfect three-point landing, the 
landing gear must resist a force equal 
to the full weight of the airplane. In a 
moderately bad landing, the impact may 
On a 
very bad one the force may be more 
than tripled. 


double the force to be resisted. 


I'ry these figures on a 25-ton airplane 
—a Boeing Fly ing Fortress,* for example 
and you will see why the landing gear 
has to be able to take it, and take it, 
and take it. 


he design and development of Jand- 
ing gear is part of Boeing engineering 
history. More than 18 years ago Boeing 


developed the first oil-hydraulic airplane 
shock absorber. This type of shock ab- 
sorber is now in use on all large com- 
mercial and military airplanes, including 
the Flying Fortress. 

That the landing gear of the Fortress 
can take it has been proved many times 
in severe drop tests made by the Army 
\ir Forces at Wright Field . . 
landings, equally severe, made at other 
fields—from Hawaii to the 


. and in 


sritish Isles. 


This extra-strong, extra-light landing 
gear is one of the many reasons why the 
crews of the Flying Fortresses are so 
loyal to the mighty bombers they fly. It 


is one of the extra margins of safety that 
make the Fortress such a rugged soldier 
in action. A pilot knows that, when 
necessary, he can ask a little more from 


this plane, and get it. 


The success of the Boeing landing 
gear on the Flying Fortress is the result 
of years of research by Boeing structural 
engineers working to make stronger, 


lighter structures out of metal. 


The increase in the strength of metal 
structures ... together with the decrease 
in weight . is only one of the many 
projects which form a constant part of 


the Boeing engineering schedule. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS *"FLYING FORTRESS** AND 


STRATOLINER ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 











Should Civilians Be Supplied With Necessities 
Before Needs of the Armed Services Are Filled? 





J. Rogers Flannery - 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, Vanadium Metals 
Co., Flannery Bolt Co., and American Sten- 
tex Corp.; Director, Railway Equipment and 


Supplies, War Industries Board, World 
War I, 
answers: 
We are at war; therefore, military needs 
must be given preference, because, if we 


lose the war, civilian needs will be reduced 
to extreme minimum by our conqueror 
However, there is a difference between 
essential military needs and normal mili- 
tary needs. Both are important, but there 
should be sufficient time and materials to 
supply essential civilian needs after essen- 
tial military needs have been supplied, but 
before supplying normal military needs. 
Civilian needs must be reduced to abso- 
lute minimum during this war, but mil- 
lions of civilians are furnishing military 
needs and must be kept in such physical 
and mental condition as will enable them 
to produce the ultimate in military needs. 


Harry Salinger 


Chicago, Ill.; President, First National Bank 
of Chicago; President, Bankers Association 
for Foreign Trade, 


answers: 

Military needs should receive priority 
within reason needs, but 
essential civilian needs should be clearly 
defined. Our home front, which, too, is part 
of our fighting equipment, should have 
sufficient to maintain fighting morale and 
continue necessary military and civilian 
production. 

Effort should be made to avoid hysteria 
and confusion which develops hoarders 
and shortages of essentials. Government 
authorities should now have a clear con- 
ception of approximate inventories of 
necessary military and civilian materials 
and production capacity, thereby enabling 
precise procedure. 


(by telegraph) 


over essential 


Arthur M. Hyde 


Trenton, Mo.; Former Secretary of Agri- 
culture under President Hoover; Governor 
of Missouri, 1921-1925, 


answers: 

Essential civilian needs must be met in 
order to sustain the military effort, 
whether in war or peace. The essential 


needs of the people come first. Unless they 
are met, the military effort will fail at its 
source, 

The question really turns on the defini- 
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Question of the Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





| Dispute between the War Pro- 


duction Board and some other 
administration officials over the 
proper division of materials for es- 
sential civilian needs and military 
requirements appears nearer set- 


| tlement as a result of recent WPB 


announcement of a: “master pro- 
duction program.” Under this plan, 
demands for raw materials would 
be checked against supply. 

To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 
United States News asked busi- 


tion of essential: The people expect sac- 
rifices if convinced that such sacrifices are 
really 
equally shared by all, the requirements of 
the civilian will be voluntarily reduced to 
the necessities of sustaining life and energy. 


R. H. Fogler 


New York City; President and General 
Manager, W. T. Grant Co., Department 
Stores, 
answers: 
My opinion is that we should emphati- 
cally place military needs before any other 
consideration, and I think there is no ques- 


necessary. Justly demanded, and 





R. H. FOGLER 


















nessmen, authorities on military 
affairs and spokesmen for large 
organizations the following ques- 
tion: 


Is the War Production Board 
right in its view that essential 
civilian needs must be satis- 
fied before military needs for 
materials are met, or should 
military needs get priority re- 
gardless of civilian needs? 


Answers, were printed last week. 
More appear herewith. 


tion but that the majority of the people 
in the country would support this view. 

I do believe, however, that the apparent 
lack of any clear knowledge on the part 
of Washington officialdom as to what our 
available supplies of materials are and 
what our productive capacity is, as well 
as the apparent incompetence in utilizing 
our tremendous 
throughout the 


caused a 
uncertainty 


resources, has 
amount of 
country. 


Ernest Lee Jahncke 


New Orleans, La.; Former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, 


answers: 

It is my judgment that, with this coun- 
try at war, military necessities come first: 
essential civilian needs second. 


Mrs. John L. Whitehurst 


Baltimore, Md.; President, General Federo- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, 
answers: 

Military needs at 
should be supplied first, with special care 
given to civilian needs relating to health, 
welfare and morale. 


(by telegraph) 


this crucial period 


Civilians should be compelled to deny 
themselves so that the military can become 
strong enough to win this war. There is 
great need in this country for an educa- 
tional program, based on applied psy- 
chology, to train civilians for an era of 
denial of nonessential things, so that not 
only our republican form of government 
be preserved, but that our people 
may survive. 


may 
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Man’s life is an alternating day and night 
the sheer joy of living, and then the 
shadow of doubt. One moment is exulta- 


tion, one moment a dark despair. 


Part of the glory of music is its power to 
alter such moods. The symphony, the con 
certo, the dance, interpreted by the Cape 
hart, can waken fresh hope, bring new 
turmoil and strife. 


courage to a world of 


The laboratories and the vast factories of 


the Farnsworth Television & Radio Corpora 


tion now are devoted to building war ma 
tériel only. Production of the Capehart and 
the Capehart-Panamuse has ceased, and only 
in dealers’ showrooms are there any of these 


CAPEH ART 


GREAT NAMES 


IN 


magnificent instruments available. You may 


see and hear them there. 


Also, you may ask and receive from your 
Capehart dealer advice on all your musical 
requirements, including the selection of a 
piano, band instruments, and _ recordings. 
He will serve you with intelligence. 

And you can prepare for an earlier to- 
morrow by buying War Bonds now! The 
Government needs your investment, and 
you will be building for the future when you 
may want to purchase a home, an airplane, 


a television set, or a Capeh irt. 


The Capehart Division, Farnsworth Tele- 
vision & Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Some of the things that 








ON THE FIRING FRONT... 


America today marches forward on TIME. And 
timepieces for the war program have priority at 
Hamilton. Marine chronometers for America’s 
fighting ships, sturdy chronometer watches for 
swift torpedo boats, navigation master watches 
for the giant bombers that will shadow the skies 
of the world! These and other ingenious preci- 
sion timing instruments are all part of Hamilton’s 


contribution to the war America will WIN! 


“SHOOTING THE SUN” —to find the ship’s position! The seamen hold 
comparing watches and write down the moment the officers cry 
**Mark!” The watches are timed to the second by the bridge chro- 
nometer, both part of Hamilton’s contribution to the effectiveness 
of America’s fighting ships! 


THEY'RE PAST, they’re accurate, they’re deadly — America’s anti- 
aircraft guns. And the shells they fire go off on TIME. Why? Be- 
cause of instruments that Hamilton’s time-craftsmen are producing 
to increase the efficiency of the powerful anti-aircraft fire that 
protects America’s cities and coast line. 


are making 


GUNS SHOOT BETWEEN whirling propeller blades on America’s fighter 
planes. Those blades roar around as fast as 2000 times a minute. 
Try to imagine the unbelievable precision required to fire between 
the blades. Hamilton is proud of the part its instruments play in 
this precision operation. 


IT LOOKS LIKE A MACHINE GUN. It shoots like a machine gun. But it 
shoots pictures, not bullets. It’s the machine-gun camera Navy 
marksmen use to shoot “enemy” planes in training battles. On 
every “shot” there’s a photograph of a Hamilton—to record the 


time, PROVE which pilot got his man! 


LIGHT AND LIGHTNING FAST, these deadly little mosquitoes (P.T. boats) 
are famous for their deeds of daring. They can go fifty knots in 
rough seas. They carry torpedoes to humble the proudest ship 
afloat. For them Hamilton is making tough and sturdy chronometer 
watches, marvels of accuracy. 





America’s mighty war program tick! 


x* * 








ON THE HOME FRONT... 


A railroad man looks at his Hamilton—and his 
train rolls out on the dot. A doctor looks at 
his Hamilton—and takes a patient’s pulse. A 
chemist looks at his Hamilton—and times a vital 
experiment. An air raid warden looks at his 
Hamilton—and reports a suspicious discovery. 
All over America Hamilton Watches, which play 
a vital part today in the processes of war, find an 


essential place, too, in the pursuits of peace. 


cConpuctor srapy looks at his watch, waves his train out on time. 
Out to join the speeding streamliners, lumbering freights, on the 
giant networks that are the arteries of America’s war effort. There 
are more trains on the roads, more responsibility for the railroad 
man’s favorite watch—the accurate Hamilton. 


Speep! It’s the message of the production line. Step it up here—by 
timing an operation by the Hamilton on your wrist! Step it up 
there by time-tabling another. Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! All over 
America, as men and women quickstep in wartime, they rely more 
than ever on their Hamiltons. 


“UNIDENTIFIED PLANE at 7:27,” notes Bill Todd, air-raid spotter. 
Hour after hour, all over America, on quiet hillsides, deserted roof 
tops, gallant men and women scan the skies for your safety. As Bill 
Todd phones the Interceptor Command, the Hamilton on his wrist 
becomes a cog in the wheel of American defense. 


HOW wouLD You MEASURE how much chlorine gas you’re adding to 
a compound? The chemist measures it by TIME! The reducing 
valve in the tank releases the gas at a definite rate per minute—and 
the chemist times it by his Hamilton, Time, for the chemist, is a 
tool in the defense of America. 


HAMILTON 


HAMILTON'S experience building watches for railroad men and pre- 
cision instruments for the Government insures the greatest possible 
accuracy in every Hamilton. Precious metal cases (except military 
watches). 17 jewels or more. Styles for men and women. Hamilton 
Watch Company, 295 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Penna. 
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ig GIVES ME THE OLD KISS-GOOD-BY at 
the door this morning. Same as usual. I start 
down the walk. Same as usual... 


“Then I feel Janie’s arms around my neck— 
tight. | get a big smack and she beats it into 
the house. 

“All at once the sun come out. The birds start 
twitterin’ in the trees. I been feelin’ swell all 
day ... Know what I mean, Mac?” 

Sure we do—we all do. We all know how 
things like that can set us up. Small acts of 
tenderness . . . simple, everyday pleasures .. . 
That’s what keeps us going—with a smile. That’s 
what morale is! 

Ww “ w 
It happens that millions of Americans attach a 


special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 
glass of beer . . . in the company of good friends 
. + - with wholesome American food . . . as a 
beverage of moderation after a good day’s work. 

A small thing, surely—not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. And yet—morale is a lot of 
little things like this. Little things that help to 
lift the spirits, keep up the courage. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A cool, refreshing glass of beer— 
a moment of relaxation... 

in trying times like these they 
too help to keep morale up 
























Weve Been Lsked: 


HOW COLLEGE STUDENTS CAN GET U.S. LOANS 


(For the first time college students can 
obtain Government money on a straight 
Joan basis. To help students in professional 
and technical courses complete their train- 
ing for essential war work, Congress has 
appropriated $5,000,000 for a student loan 
program. At the same time, the National 
Youth Administration is continuing its 
student work projects, for which another 
$5,000,000 is available.) 


What students are privileged to get 
Government loans? 


Loans are available to students in six fields: 
engineering, physics, chemistry, medicine 
(including veterinary) , dentistry and phar- 
macy. To be eligible the student must be 
within two years of receiving his degree. 


Does this mean upper-class students only? 


No. Under the speed-up put into effect in 
most major colleges this year, many sopho- 
mores will complete their courses within 
two calendar years. These sophomores as 
well as upperclassmen are eligible for 
Government loans. 


Are loans available to eligible students 
in all colleges and universities? 


No, only those colleges that have adopted 
the speed-up program and that operate 
without a long summer recess are permit- 
ted to participate in the Government loan 
program. About 350 colleges and universi- 
ties are participating. 


What is the basis for granting a Govern- 
ment loan to students? 


Loans will be granted on the basis of 
need—that is, the necessity of keeping a 
student in college and making it possible 
for him to complete his course. 


Where should applications for loans be 
made? 


To college or university authorities. A col- 
lege will receive funds from the Govern- 
ment which it will disburse as loans to 
students. 


ls any security required of a student or 
his parents? 


Only the student’s note payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 


How much money can be borrowed 
from the Government? 


Government loans can be in any amount 
up to $500. In no case, however, can a 
loan be greater than the cost of tuition 
and fees plus $25 a month. 
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LEMD-AS-YOU-GO PROGRAM 
... very technical 


Can this money be used for subsistence 
as well as tuition and expenses? 


Yes, up to $25 a month can go toward pay- 
ment of living expenses. 


Can money from a Government loan be 
used to pay a student’s debts? 


No. 


When must loans be repaid? 


In four annual installments beginning one 
vear after a student leaves school. 


What interest is charged? 


The law requires the student to pay 2% 
per cent interest. 


But suppose a student goes into the 
armed forces and can‘t pay? 


If a student-borrower is drafted before he 
completes his course, the loan is cancelled 
automatically. If a student goes into the 
armed forces after he completes his course, 
collection on the note is postponed until 
one year after he is discharged from the 
service. 


Suppose a student becomes disabled? 


The loan is cancelled if a student suffers 
total and permanent disability. It also is 
cancelled in case of death. 


Are any strings attached to these loans? 


The law requires every student who re- 
ceives a Government loan to agree in writ- 


ing that he will stick to his studies until 
otherwise directed by Paul V. McNutt, 
chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. In addition, he must agree, in writing, 
to accept for the duration of the present 
war any work assigned him by the Com- 
mission. 


Does this eliminate students who have 
joined the Army or Navy enlisted re- 
serves? 


No. Student members of the enlisted re- 
serves can obtain loans if they are qualified 
and in need. The pledge they will be asked 
to sign recognizes their prior obligations 
to the Army or Navy. 


Does the pledge prevent students from 
joining the Army or Navy? 


No, it does not. But the War Manpower 
Commission will attempt to prevent the 
armed forces from accepting either through 
the draft or the recruiting stations any 
trained technical or professional men unless 
needed for specific jobs 


Are women also eligible for Government 
loans? 


Yes, loans are available to women students 
in the six fields included in the program. 


How does the loan program differ from 
the NYA student aid program? 


NYA funds are used to pay students for 
employment on work projects, not for 
loans. 


How much do NYA jobs pay this year? 


From $10 to $25 a month. 


Is NYA assistance limited to students in 

professional and engineering schools? 
No. NYA programs are operating in al- 
most 1,700 colleges, universities and jun- 
ior colleges. Preference is to be given, 
however, to students in their junior or 
senior years. NYA now is operating on a 
12-month year instead of the old academic 
year. 


Why does the Government subsidize col- 
lege students? 


It is attempting to encourage students in 
certain fields essential to war work to stay 
in school until they have completed their 
studies. Loans are made available on the 
theory that students now kept on the 
campus 12 months a year no longer have 
the opportunity to earn money during the 
summer to pay tuition and fees, and that 
many are leaving the classroom for lucra- 
tive war jobs. 
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The Federal Government now has twice 
as many civilian employes as it had two 
years ago. And the number is increasing at 
the rate of about 150,000 a month. 

Latest official figures are for June. They 
show that 2,207,754 civilians were on the 
pay roll of the executive branch on June 30, 
1942. This is an increase of 117 per cent 
over the 1,014,117 who were on the federal 
roster at the end of June, 1940, when the 
nation began seriously to build up its de- 
fenses. July and August totals are not avail- 
able, but they will be considerably higher. 

The Pictogram shows how many more 
civilians are working for the Government 
in this war than in World War I. Federal 
employment reached a peak of 918,000 dur- 
ing the first World War. It had climbed 
rapidly from a figure slightly under 400,000 
when war broke out in Europe in 1914. 
After the peace was signed, federal employ- 
ment dropped sharply, falling almost to the 
500,000 mark by 1923. It hovered between 
500,000 and 600,000, with only slight varia- 
tions, until the New Deal spending pro- 
gram added new thousands to the pay roll. 
Starting with 1933, the rise was fast. By 
1939, when the second World War started, 
the figure had reached 920,000, or 3,000 
more than the previous high of 1918. 

Now, the total civilian pay roll for the 
executive branch is more than $350,000,000 
a month. 

Thousands of civilians are added to the 
federal roster every month. In June, 140,- 
881 were added. The May total was 95,904 
higher than the April. The trend probably 
will be upward until the end of the war. 

Although most of the new workers are 
hired for jobs outside of Washington, the 
capital continues to absorb additional thou- 
sands of men and women every month. 
Somchow, the overcrowded city assimilated 
an additional 12,710 workers in June, or at 
the rate of about 420 a day. Efforts to de- 
centralize nonwar agencies by moving cer- 
tain branches out of Washington have 
failed to keep pace with the influx of new 
workers. In June, 3,000 employes were 
transferred from Washington. By the end 
of June, the population of civilian Govern- 
ment workers was 269,167, a 4.96 per cent 
increase from the 256,457 total for May. 

These figures, it must be borne in mind, 
do not include men in the armed services, 
of which there are about 4,000,000. Neither 
do they include the 525,000 State workers, 
the 931,000 city employes, the 335,000 per- 
sons on county pay rolls, those on relief, or 
employes of the legislative and judicial 
branches. If all these were added to the 
2,200,000 federal civilian workers, the total 
would show that about one of every 15 per- 
sons in the country is drawing pay from 
Federal, State or local government. 
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New Machinery for Pay Control 


War Labor Board’s Preparations To Rule 


Establishment of offices 


in industrial centers 
planned to expedite task 


Wages, salaries and bonuses soon may 
be subject to control of the War Labor 
Board. That Board is preparing now to 
set up local offices in every big industrial 
community where employers would be able 
to apply for permission to raise the wages 
or salaries of their employes or to grant 
bonuses. 

This is being planned in anticipation of 
the new anti-inflation program which 
President Roosevelt is scheduled to launch 
next Monday. The War Labor Board ex- 
pects the President to assign to it the job 
of controlling wages, subject, possibly, to 
the policies of a new Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Authority representing various Gov- 
ernment departments. 

Should the Board draw the wage-control 
assignment, as it now expects, it will mean 
that wages will be frozen in many indus- 
trial plants. It will mean that an employer 
will be required to get the Board’s permis- 
sion before he can raise wages or salaries 
or pass out bonuses in his plant. In addi- 
tion, of course, the Board expects to con- 
tinue its present function of mediating and 
arbitrating disputes between management 
and unions. 

The Board already has worked out its 
policy on when to grant and when to veto 
wage increases. This formula, developed in 
the “little steel” case, freezes wages at a 
point 15 per cent above the standard rates 
paid on Jan. 1, 1941. If any company has 
not raised wages 15 per cent since Jan. 1, 
1941—thus matching the rise in prices—it 
can do so. But if any company has raised 
wages 15 per cent or more since that date, 
no further increase will be permitted. There 
are two exceptions to this freeze: one, 
when a company is paying wages that will 
not permit its employes to live health- 
fully and decently, and, two, when a com- 
pany is paying rates below standard for the 
industry or the area where it is operating. 

So far, the Board has attempted to apply 
this formula in settling disputes between 
labor and management. But now it expects 
to extend its sphere to all wage increases, 
whether or not a union is involved. 

To handle this task and to police the 
growing number of strikes in industry 
(see next page) , the Board expects to sta- 
tion in each of its local offices a mediation 
officer, a research assistant and a wage 
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analyst. This staff will do all the prelim- 
inary work on wage cases as well as on 
management-union disputes, referring to 
the Board in Washington only those cases 
that cannot be settled on the spot. 


WLB and contracts. Employer mem- 
bers of the War Labor Board leveled seri- 
ous charges at the Board’s majority last 
week when, by an 8 to 4 decision, the 
Board ordered five subsidiaries of the 
United States Steel Corp. to make a 54%- 
cent wage increase retroactive to February 
15. Pointing out that the wage rates were 
fixed by a contract between the corpora- 








THE HOUSE THAT JAKE BUILT 


This two-man war production plant, compli- 
mented by Donald Nelson, is operated by 
60-year-old Jake Sparling, machinist, and 
79-year-old Percy Fogelsonger, ex-lumber- 
jack. “The old gent and myself,” says 
Sparling (right), “work 15 hours a day, 
7 days a week.” In 18 months they turned 
out 18,000 steel flanges for war machines. 
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on Proposed Increases 


tion and the union from February 15 un- 
til July 21, when the union served notice 
that it was reopening the agreement, the 
employer members warned: 

“As ye sow, so shall ye reap. It is unfor- 
tunate that the public members of the 
Board have voted with labor to disregard 
a fundamental principle and, irrespective 
of whatever equities there may be, have 
voted against the sanctity of a contract— 
something so essential in all human rela- 
tions even though it may be but a scrap of 
paper.” 

The majority opinion answered: 

“A tribunal called upon to decide a col- 
lective bargaining controversy must not 
permit one party to defeat the substantial 
rights of the other party by resorting to 
technical objections which are based on 
matters of form rather than of substance.” 

Rights of the CIO union, the majority 
ruled, included the 544-cent hourly wage 
increase, a maintenance-of-membership ar- 
rangement and an automatic checkoff of 
union dues. 


WLB and strikes. The War Labor 
Board has carried through its threat that 
it would withhold union security from any 
labor organization that strikes in violation 
of the no-strike pledge. With the full con- 
currence of both AFL and CIO represen- 
tatives, the Board has denied the request 
of an AFL local for security in the form 
of maintenance of membership and a 
checkoff for 700 employes of the Everett, 
Mass., plants of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
In its opinion the Board contended: 

“There is no substitute for good faith. 
The War Labor Board cannot afford in this 
case to set a precedent whereby a union is 
granted union maintenance protection by 
the Board in the very face of a record 
which shows that the union violated its 
no-strike pledge. Hence, the granting of 
union security to this union must at least 
be postponed until such time as this union 
demonstrates that it has adopted a change 
of attitude.” 


WLB and women. With women mov- 
ing into industrial jobs in unprecedented 
numbers (see chart) , employers are facing 
a growing demand by labor unions that 
women be paid the same rates as men. The 
War Labor Board has handed down two 
decisions on that issue and will hand down 
a third when it decides the dispute be- 
tween the CIO and General Motors Corp. 

In its first decision on a union demand 
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(Civilian industries 


include farm labor) 


Data: Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, War Manpower Commission 


for equal pay for women, the Board told 
the Cambridge Tile Co. that there should 
be no differential in pay between men and 
women when the labor performed is the 
same. 

In a second decision last week, the Board 
was more specific. In a case involving the 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., the Board 
ruled: “When women take the place of men 
and fully perform all of the tasks previous- 
ly performed by men, they shall be paid 
the same wages as the men thus replaced. 
Where, however, the assistance of men is 
necessary, as in the handling of heavy 
material or the setting up of heavy ma- 
chinery, « recognized differential based 
upon proper studies should be es- 
tablished.” 

In the case 
Corp., 


time 


involving General Motors 
a Board panel already has recom- 
mended a similar policy; namely, that there 
should be equal pay for men and women 
who are performing substantially the same 
work. 

The Board has approved a number of 
agreements which provide lower starting 
rates for women than for men. 





WLB and the NLRB. The CIO this 
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week is informing its local union officers 
that the War Labor Board offers them a 
quick method for enforcing orders of the 
National Labor Relations Board. In a 
signed article appearing in the CIO News, 
Lee Pressman, CIO general counsel, ad- 
vises the unions to appeal to the War 
Labor Board whenever an employer delays 
compliance with an NLRB order because 
he is appealing the decision to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The new CIO tactic is based on a recent 
WLB decision, involving the Lebanon Steel 
Co., in which the company was ordered to 
meet with a CIO union and negotiate a 
contract even though it was taking an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court. The Board 
threatened to take over the dispute and 
decide the issues if the company failed to 
settle its differences with the 
specified time. 


union in a 





July strike record. The Labor Depart- 
ment has disclosed that union employes 
participated in 400 strikes during July—an 
increase of 50 over the number recorded 
during June, and 55 per cent more than the 
peacetime average for July. 


The Department records show, however, 


that the strikes called during July were 
smaller, involved fewer employes, and were 
terminated more quickly than during June. 


War Strikes 


Twenty-five major strikes affecting war 
production were reported in yr se 
during the week ended August 22. About 
22,000 employes were involved. Time lost 
is estimated at 50,230 man-days. The num- 
ber of stoppages represents a 56 per cent 
increase from the previous week. 

The totals: 

10 AFL strikes. 
13 ClO strikes. 


1 independent union strike. 
1 strike involving no union. 





At least 200 employes were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal, Detroit. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Los Angeles Bureau of Power & Light, 
Los Angeles. 
GARMENT WORKERS: 
—— Overall Corp., High Point, 
N 


LabDieES HANDBAG WORKERS: 
= Trunk & Luggage Co., Oshkosh, 
fis. 
METAL TRADES: 
Bonney Forge & Tool Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Rudd Manufacturing Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
TEAMSTERS: 
Midwestern Trucking Companies, 8 Mid- 
western States. 
TexTILE WORKERS: 
Hathaway Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
Wool Warehouses, Boston. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Townsend Co., New Brighton, Pa. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


ALUMINUM WORKERS: 
Aluminum Company of America, Vernon, 
Calif. 
AUTO WORKERS: 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit. 
H. A. Douglas Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Muncie Chevrolet Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Solar Sturges Manufacturing Co., 
rose Park, IIl. 
AncHitects & ENGINEERS: 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y. 
Mine WorkKERS: 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
ber, Pa. 
Harmon Coal Co., Harmon, Va. 
RUBBER WORKERS: 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: ¢ 
Sun Shipbuilding Corp., Chester, Pa. 
Stee. WORKERS: 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Liverpool, O. 
Western Foundry Co., Chicago. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Pendleton Manufacturing Co., Lafrance, 


S. 


Mel- 


Wind- 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNION 


WATERVILLE SHIRTMAKERS ASSN.: 
C. F. Hathaway Co., Waterville, Me. 


INVOLVING NO UNION 
Allen Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Agreement that Americans 
can take restrictions 
with little hardship 


The press presents a divided front on 
the question of meat rationing. 

In one camp are the editors who say 
that, if rationing comes, it will be due 
to Government mismanagement and faulty 
distribution of available supplies. The op- 
posite camp contends that a meat short- 
age is imminent because of increased de- 
mands of war workers, the armed services 
and the lend-lease countries. They argue 
that if rationing is necessary it should be 
ordered at once to prevent hoarding. 

Most newspapers agree, however, that 
rationing would impose little hardship. 

The San Francisco Chronicle (Ind. 
Rep.) terms the shortage “ridiculous but 
real,” and accuses the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration of “bogging down the indus- 
try at every point from the cattle range 
to the kitchen range.” Responsibility for 
the crisis, the newspaper says, rests with 
“officials and bureaucrats,” who won’t do 
anything constructive about the shortage 





“until it smacks them square in the face.” 





“Implausible,” declares the Chicago 
Daily News (Ind.), “is the mildest word 
to describe the threat of meatless days.” 
The News contends that, “with more meat 
animals now extant than at any time in 
the nation’s history,” it would seem to re- 
quire quite a bit of “crust” for anyone to 
be talking of meatless days. 

“In an area where truck loads of cattle 
and hogs on their way to market almost 
fill the highways,” the Council Bluffs 
(Ia.) Nonpariel (Ind.) finds the possibil- 
ity of a meat shortage “fantastic.” It 
holds that the shortage is largely due to 
poor distribution. 

But the Akron (O.) Beacon-Journal 
(Ind.) contends that meat rationing is 
needed and that “it is the fairest way to 
allocate the inadequate supply of a neces- 
sity.” The paper urges that meat rationing 
“begin as soon as administrative details 
can be worked out,” adding, “There is no 
necessity for hardship if the Government 
will act at once.” 

The Philadelphia Bulletin (Ind.) argues 
that if rationing is to be imposed it should 
be ordered quickly “before hoarding gets 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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aud Con of National lssues. 
MEAT RATIONING: PRESS VIEWS 


Debate Over Whether Shortage is Real or Due to Official Mismanagement 
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under way on a dangerous scale.” The 
Bulletin ascribes the shortage chiefly to 
increased civilian use and Army needs. 
Meat rationing is not a course to be 
“resorted to lightly,” in the opinion of the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald Journal (Ind.). 
If rationing must come, it adds: “Let the 
whole program be put in the hands of ex- 
perts who can focus upon it the best brain- 
power available, let us have no bungling, no 
guessing, no New Deal experimentation.” 
Most of the editors maintain, however, 
that Americans would take rationing in 
stride because of the wealth of other food- 
stuffs to use as substitutes. “Meatless days 
are in the offing,” notes the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette (Ind. Rep.) . “Well, there will 
be no beefing about that, for most Ameri- 
can citizens who have read about priva- 
tions in other countries will be glad to help 
relieve it by occasionally doing without.” 
“Somehow, the prospect of meatless days 
is not alarming,” comments the Helena 
(Mont.) Independent (Ind.), adding that 
“Americans lived through the first World 
War without too much discomfort, and 
many meat substitutes have been devel- 
oped, obviating the fear of malnutrition.” 


Werner in Chicago Sun 
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Pra and Con of National Issues 





Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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Brazil as a Belligerent: 
Meaning to Allied Cause 


Brazil’s declaration of war against the 
Axis, in the opinion of commenting news- 
papers, should bear great weight in other 
South American which 
decide shortly whether to enter the war. 

The value of Brazil’s geographic loca- 


countries must 


tion to the Allies also is emphasized by 
the editors. They argue that Brazil will 
block any Axis attempt at invasion of 
South America from the east and will pro- 
vide a valuable jumping-off place for op- 
erations against enemy bases on the Af- 
rican coast. 

“The political effect of the declaration 
is formidable,” says the Youngstown (O.) 
Vindicator (Ind.), “because it brings the 
war to the frontiers of every nation in 
South America except Chile and Ecuador, 
for all others have a common boundary 
with Brazil. The. result well 
the balance of power on the continent.” 

The reactions of other South American 
countries to the Brazilian declaration of 
war, the Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.) de- 
clares, show that “the significance of Bra- 
“il as an ally does not depend on her own 
contribution alone, nor on her strategic 
position, but that Pan-American solidarity 
is still a factor to be reckoned with in any 
attempt on the part of a non-American 
nation to play fast and loose with a single 
one of our Latin neighbors.” 

_ “The hour of decision for other Latin- 
American neutrals is approaching,” warns 


may alter 
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the Indianapolis News (Ind.). “The time 
will soon come that hold 
back from the war will lose dignity and 
prestige and may even invite a_ costly 
division of the strength of the New World.” 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Ierald 
(Ind. Dem.) believes that “other nations 


when nations 





AS IF HE WASN’‘T HAVING 
ENOUGH TROUBLE BEFORE! 


Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 








Williams in Kalamazoo Gazette 


ANOTHER 


‘SECOND FRONT’ 


of South America are bound to be greatly 
influenced,” and adds that technically neu- 
tral countries in other parts of the world 
also will be impressed. “For,” the news- 
paper continues, “this is another affirma- 
tion of faith in the ultimate victory of the 
United Nations, another testimony of the 
hopelessness of the Nazi cause.” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) sug- 
gests that even the German people may 
be disheartened by Brazil’s declaration. 
dark the immediate 
may look in some of the United Nations, 
what must it now look like to the people 
of Germany?” the Times asks. “When can 


“However prospect 


they hope to stop and see peace?” 

Aside from the moral force and influ- 
ence of Brazil’s entry into the war the 
most important gain “probably arises from 


geography.” says the Rochester (N-Y.) 
Times Union (Ind.). This paper com- 
ments on the strategic value of Allied 


possession of the “bulge” of Brazil, only 
1,600 miles from the potentially danger- 
ous base at Dakar. 

And the New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
(Ind.) that “Brazil 
has blocked the Axis from easy invasion 
of the Western Hemisphere through South 
America.” 

“The fact that Brazil has been regarded 
as a major ‘danger spot’ of Axis Fifth 
Column work lends additional value and 
importance to the Brazilian alignment 
with the Allied cause,” maintains the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette (Ind.). 

The Detroit News (Ind.) that 
“Brazil’s faith in us has brought her into 
the war and we must see to it that she 
will never have cause to regret her decision.” 


ard-Times declares 


says 
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This Tire-Switching idea is new 
to most, but not to one Oklahoma 
farmer. He’s used the same principle 
for ten years . . . to make his shoe 
leather last longer. By putting his 
shoes on the wrong feet every other 
day, he wears them down even. Won- 
der if he saves cloth by going half the 
time with his pants on backward? 


More Mileage than you think may 
still be left in your tires. To help you 
get maximum use from them, Esso 
Marketers have devised an ingenious 
“Tire Life Indicator” and a system 
which greatly increases possible mile- 
age. By means of the new device, 
your Esso Dealer will tell you the 
most mileage you can obtain by 
using all five tires wisely, and will 
show you how to make these tires 
last longer than ever before possible. 
Thus Esso Marketers, after years of 
supplying high-mileage gasolines, 
now offer extra tire life to help keep 
you rolling for the duration. 


Cycling Craze recalls the whop- 
per of all two-wheelers ... a 10-man 
bike built in 1897. The freak weighed 
over 300 lbs., was 24 feet long—and 
needed two miles of track or level 
roadway for the 10 puffing pedalers 
just to start and stop. In these days 
of traffic lights, the last three fellows 
would probably get a ticket at every 
block for running through on the red. 


Those Rationing Blues have been 
put to rhythm by one reader, who 
submits the following: 

And when I die, please bury me 

In a ton of sugar ’neatha 

rubber tree. 
Make my coffin a new limousine 
And water my grave with gasoline. 


We know that present shortages are 
no joke—but, fortunately, humor is 
still the great American virtue! So 
we’d welcome any jokes or jingles 
which might help us and our readers 
to see the humorous side of a grim 
situation. Send them in to Northrop 
Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 
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$2,500,000,000 More in Taxes: 





—Sa. 


Senate’s Efforts to Reach Goal 


The Senate now is trying to raise 
2,500,000,000 more in new tax money 

than the House was able to raise in five 
months of deliberations. The search is di- 
rected toward closing the gap between the 
$6,200,000,000 which the House bill would 
yield and the $8,700,000,000 which the 
Treasury insists should be collected over 
and above the yield of the 1941 Revenue 
Act. 

In a week of discussions behind closed 
doors, the Senate Finance Committee has 
adopted the withholding tax provision of 
the House bill, with some modifications; 
eliminated the Ruml skip-a-year and pay- 
as-you-go plan; voted to lower individual 
income tax exemptions for dependents; 
voted to permit taxpayers to charge off 
extraordinary medical expenses if they 
exceed 5 per cent of net income; ap- 
proved the taxing of income from future 
State and municipal bonds; revised spe- 
cial exemptions for men in the armed serv- 
ices and eliminated a 5 per cent tax on 
freight charges, and voted certain relief 
provisions for corporations. Of course, 
none of the Committee’s actions is final, as 
it can reverse itself up until the time it 
reports out a bill. 

Here, in more detail, are Committee’s 
accomplishments of the week: 

Withholding tax. The plan would work 
like this: Beginning in January, 1943, em- 
ployers would be required to hold back & 
per cent of their employes’ salaries or 
wages on every payday, after allowing 
certain deductions for family relationships. 
In January, 1944, the withholding rate 
would increase to 10 per cent. 

To that extent, the House and Senate 
versions of the withholding tax plan jibe. 
But the Senate Committee has simplified 
the House collection plan to reduce the 
amount of bookkeeping for employers. 

The Senate and the House versions also 
have one more important difference. The 
House would apply the withholding tax to 
all dividends and bond interest. The Sen- 
ate Committee plan exempts bond interest 
as well as some dividends. 

The withholding tax would yield an es- 
timated $1,285,000,000 in 1943 and to that 
extent would contribute toward meeting 
the Treasury’s goal of $8,700,000,000 in 
new revenue for that year. The Treasury 
doesn’t count this in its request for 
$2,500,000,000 more than the House bill 
would raise. 

The Ruml skip-a-year plan, designed to 
place tax collections on a current basis, 
was dropped despite a recommendation by 
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a subcommittee headed by Senator Clark 
(Dem.), of Missouri, that it be included 
in the bill. The full Committee killed the 
plan on two grounds: That, because of the 
necessity of making adjustments at the 
end of each tax year, the proposal was not 
a complete pay-as-you-go plan; and that, 
by forgiving taxes on 1941 incomes, the 
plan would benefit persons with unusually 
high earnings that year. 

The Committee went further and also 
killed a Treasury modification of the Rum 
plan. This would have forgiven only a 
part of individual tax liability in a single 
year. 


Berdanier in Weirton Daily Times 






STILL HUNTING THE ANSWER 


Credit for dependents. The Committee 
voted to lower credits for dependents from 
$400 to $300. The present age limit on de- 
pendents is 18. Lowering of the credit is 
calculated to raise $220,000,000 additional 
revenue. 

Medical expenses. The Committee's 
decision to permit deductions for medical 
expenses is an innovation in American in- 
come tax practices. A maximum deduction 
of $2,500 would be allowed, but no deduc- 
tions would be permitted unless the doe- 
tor and hospital bills exceeded 5 per cent 
of an individual’s total net income. Some 
Committee members estimated this allow- 
ance would reduce total revenues by $175, 
000,000. 

Taxation of State and municipal 
bonds. This action was limited to future 
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issues and would not boost revenues ma- 
terially at present. 

Special treatment for service men. 
flouse allowed exemptions of $1,500 for 
married men in the armed services and 
8750 for single men, but the Senate Com- 
mittee excluded commissioned officers, 
limiting the special treatment to enlisted 
men. Civilians are allowed exemptions of 
$1,200 if married and $500 if single. 

Elimination of tax on freight charges. 
This would reduce the House bill’s yield 
by an estimated $171,000,000. 

Relief for corporations. Committee 
voted to repeal the declared value excess- 
profits tax and capital stock levy on cor- 
porations, estimated to cost the Treasury 
$74,000,000 in revenue; wrote into the bill 
an excess-profits relief provision through 
which corporations would save an esti- 
mated $100,000,000 in computing excess- | 
profits taxes on an average earnings basis. | 

The net result of the Committee’s first | 
week of rewriting the House bill, then,. is 
the addition of $220,000,000 of revenue 
from the deductions in credits for de- 
pendents, the loss of $175,000,000 in the 
allowances for medical care, and the loss 
of $253,000,000 in taxes on freight, and the 
loss of $174,000,000 in the corporation 
relief provisions. This leaves a net loss of 
$382,000,000, a backward step in the quest 
for the Treasury’s goal of $2,500,000,000. 





This is exclusive of the small amount that | 


might be netted from the taxation of 
future State and municipal bond issues. 

This brings up the question of where the 
Committee is going to find the additional 
money. The Treasury is hopeful that some 
of the extra money can be raised through 
an increase in corporation rates, and has 
submitted the following proposal: 

A combined normal and surtax rate on 
corporations of 55 per cent and a 90 per 
cent excess-profits rate, but with the stipu- 





lation that no business shall be taxed at 
an effective rate of more than 80 cents of 
each dollar of net income. Coupled with 
this is a provision for a postwar refund of 
12 per cent of the corporation’s total 
taxes. 

Included also is a debt relief provision. 
This would allow a corporation a credit 
of 40 per cent of the income it had diverted 
to paying debts in the taxable year. The 
debt credit, however, could not exceed the 
company’s potential postwar credit. 

Also in the discussion stage is a Treas- 
ury proposal to allow individuals an in- 
come tax credit for payments on debts, in- 
surance premiums and purchases of Gov- 
ernment bonds, where the total of such 
payments exceeds 15 per cent of net in- 
come. Total deductions, however, would be 
limited to $250. 

If the Senate Committee sees fit to 
boost corporation rates to the level asked 
by the Treasury, it will have made a con- 
siderable dent in the $2,500,000,000 goal. 
If it does not, it must look to higher indi- 
vidual income tax rates or a general sales 
tax to make up the deficit. 
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Turce GUESSES, Johnny, at 
what you're thinking. 
You’re thinking, 
guy!” 

You’re wishing that you were the 
strongest man in the world. 

You're planning, after the 8:17 
carries the strong man off to his next 


“Boy! What a 


one-night stand, to go home and rig 
up a gym in the garage and exercise 
like anything. 

Right? We thought so! 

But suppose, Johnny, we told you 
that you are the strongest man in the 
world—or at least that you'll be when 
you grow up. Would you be surprised? 

You needn't be. For it’s true! 

Now don’t get us wrong. We're not 
promising you the bulging biceps of 
the fakir 
that luggage. We're just pointing out 
that right today, millions of people 
like your dad, and Joe’s big brother, 
and the man who lives on the corner— 


muscle-bound who owns 


all of them are doing jobs that call fora 
thousand times the strength of the 
strong man’s best act. Jobs that a 















G EN E RA L 


TRONGEST 
MAN IN THE WORLD 


whole race of Paul Bunyans couldn’t 
swing by brute muscle alone—but 
which are easy with the powerful 
machines of industry. 

How does this affect you, Johnny? 

In lots of ways. First, it’s made pos- 
sible the world you're enjoying so 
much today—your toys, the comforts 
you have, even many of the necessities 
that you take for granted. 

And then, it’s going to go a long 
way toward winning the war which, 
fortunately, you don’t understand, but 
which stirs your imagination with 
P-40’s, and M-4’s, and jeeps and PT 
boats. 

But what about you and the strong- 
est man in the world? 

That’s for tomorrow—when there 
will be big jobs to do. Jobs rebuilding 
a war-torn world, and building it safer 
and finer than anything we have 
known. Jobs that will call for even 
more power and ingenuity and skill. 

And you, Johnny—you’ll do them! 
You'll have greater power and better 
tools to help you. You'll have new 
materials like plastics and new sciences 
like electronics. Scientists and engi- 
neers in General Electric are working 
on them now. 

And that, Johnny, is why you're 
going to be the strongest man in the 
world. General Electric 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

x*x*ex 

The volume of General Electric war pro- 
duction is so high and the degree of secrecy 
— is so great that we cannot tell you 
about it now. When it can be told we believe 
that the story of industry's developments during 
the war years will make ome of the most 


fascinating chapters in the history of industrial 
progress. 


Company, 


EKEnLEe¢Ee TRICE 


952-338M-211 








Vhe Warch of ladustry— 
U.S. HEAVY BOMBERS 








(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 
flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 





MEET TEST OF COMBAT 


Performance Records on Many Fronts Refute Charges of Critics 


Flying Fortresses prove 
worth in long-range 
precision attacks 


XXXV—Heavy Bombers in Action 


For the first time our Army’s best heavy 
bombers are coming to grips with the 
toughest opposition the enemy can offer— 
Germany’s battle-proven air force. 

So far, the showing of these Army bomb- 
ers is good. American crews are knocking 
down the best fighters the Germans send 
against them; are coming back to tell about 


it. But the story is just beginning. The 
full record will be written within the next 
few weeks, when the fledgling U.S. Bomber 
Command reaches out on its real offensive: 
daylight raids far into Germany, beyond 
the help of fighter planes. 

This nation’s military leaders will be 
watching that record of performance with 
the keenest interest, for it will vindicate 
or discredit the American theory that day- 
light precision bombing can be carried on 


effectively in the face of Germany’s ex- 
cellent defenses. It will provide the final 
answer about our heavy bombers that have 
plagued U.S. air men since 1938. 





—Boeing Photo 


THROUGH THE BOMBER’S LOOKING GLASS: Precision does it 







Criticisms. These questions are based 
mostly on widely circulated criticisms 
from unofficial observers in England. Their 
critical observations have a long history, 
In 1938, the Flying Fortresses were called 
“flying targets” merely because of their 
size. Within the last few weeks, London 
observers have reiterated newer refrains: 
that the lives of American crews should 
not be wasted in the coming air battles in 
bombers which have proved to be inferior 
to first-class opposition; that U.S. bomb- 
ers are inferior to British types in perform- 
ance and gun power. 

As to the first criticism: American air 
officers say the fact is that British experi- 
ence with U.S. four-engine bombers is ex- 
tremely limited. The first B-17s sent to 
Britain late in 1940 were obsolete models. 

The American Air Force has taken the 
later and improved models to meet its 
own pressing needs. 

The story about B-24s is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The first Liberator sent to Britain 
arrived in May, 1941, just as the British 
were getting production on their own 
four-engine bombers. The Liberators that 
were not hurried down to the Middle East, 
where their long range enabled them to be 
used to best advantage against German 
and Italian supply lines, were used in Eng- 
land on coastal patrol and for all-around 
purposes. Winston Churchill flew in a 
Liberator to Moscow, and on other flights. 

It is no secret that British pilots had 
their troubles learning to operate the first 
four-engine bombers. Many of the early 
consignments of Liberators were cracked 
up in U.S. Technicians who 
accompanied British crews when _ they 
made tentative tryouts with U.S. planes 
over Europe say the British applied their 
own tactics to equipment designed to work 
on different principles. When used accord- 
ing to U.S. principles, as in the high-alti- 
tude daylight attack on the battleships 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau at Brest last 
July, results were highly satisfactory. 

As to the second criticism: Arguments 
over relative performance potentials of 
different planes frequently are confused 
because British and. American manufac- 
turers often use different methods to com- 
pute speed, range, etc. In any case, the 
pros and cons on the basis of published 


accidents. 
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performance figures are academic as often 
as not, because changes are made so fre- 
quently that the available data may be 
out of date; because actual performance 
jn flight is as flexible as the conditions sur- 
rounding each flight. 

The fact is that British planes are the 
best for the job they are designed to do: 
area or saturation bombing of nearby tar- 
gets, with strong support from fighters. 
All the evidence so far indicates that 
American planes will prove just as effec- 
tive for what they are designed to do: pre- 
cision bombing of distant key objectives, 
without the benefit of fighter support. 

Here are the reasons why: 

British bombers are modeled on trans- 
ports. Their main feature is their weight- 
carrying ability. The newest, the Avro- 
Lancaster, can carry 8 to 10 tons of bombs. 
But it can’t carry 8 tons of bombs, 3,000 
miles at 300 miles an hour. On the first 
truly long-range attack the British at 
tempted—a raid on the M.A.N. Diesel 
engine factory at Augsburg—12 Lancasters 
are reported to have carried about 4 tons 
of bombs each at an average speed of less 
than 250 miles an hour. 

That raid illustrates the fact that. Brit- 
ain sacrificed speed, defensive fighting pow- 
er and maneuverability in her bombers for 
weight-carrying capacity. The compro- 
mise is logical in her case because: British 
bombers are built to meet her strategic 
necessities—bombing of short-range ob- 
jectives. Seven out of the 12 Lancasters 
were shot down. The .30-caliber machine 
guns, depending on converging fire for 
their effect, proved ineffective against 
Germany’s fighter planes when the bomb- 
ers were without fighter protection. 

American bombers are conceived as 
weapons. Their main feature is their abil- 
ity to fight their way through to a target, 
blast it with a few well placed bombs, and 
fight their way back. Gasoline capacity 
has to be huge because the planes are built 
to maintain high speed at all times. As a 
result, bomb capacity is lowered, and is 
sacrificed further in the interests of ma- 
neuverability and design. 

The design has to provide for elaborate 
crew installations because human failure 
due to fatigue is a real factor on long 
fights. U.S. planes carry the best radio 
equipment, which is needed on long flights. 

Reports that the Flying Fortresses are 
undergunned have no basis in fact. At 
least eight .50-caliber machine guns and 
two .30-caliber guns go on every ship. 
American headquarters in London the 
other day is reported to have released the 
information that 13 guns per plane are 
being used on that front now. American 
guns fire by a computing sight. Range of 
the .50-caliber is about 200 yards longer 
than the range of .30-caliber guns. 

Combat record. The results in the war 
so far are proving that American design- 
ers are on the right track. Communiques 
don’t always give a complete picture of 
Allied losses in specific detail. But the 
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MOBILIZATION BASE 











FOR ELECTRICAL ““TASK FORCES” 














YOUR OWN ORDERS 


for electrical supplies to increase the 
efficiency of war plants get the benefit 
of these same facilities when they go 
to one of GRAYBAR’S local “mobiliza- 
tion points”. GRAYBAR can help you 
conserve manpower, simplify purchas- 
ing, and speed up the delivery of criti- 





MILITARY MEN might call it an electrical “task force”. 
To GRAYBAR, it’s a “unit shipment”. That is: a bal- 
anced combination of electrical equipment, tools and 
supplies ... made up of hundreds of separate items 
from different sources . .. and comprising everything 
necessary to complete a certain job. 


A COMPLETE TELEPHONE SYSTEM for a military 
base is one recent example of a task force mobilized 
by GRAYBAR. It included all the switchboard appara- 
tus, instruments, tools, wire and cable, as well as 
scores of small items such as connectors, splicing com- 
pound, switchboard lamps brought together from dif- 
ferent makers. All were assembled, packed for fast, 
orderly installation on arrival. 


ON THE INDUSTRIAL FRONT, Graybar mobilizes 
other task forces to meet emergencies. At one plant, 
for example, a fire seriously crippled the electrical sys- 
tem just at a time when war work brooked no delay. 
Acheck-up showed 57 individual items were needed to 
restore the plant to service. A GRAYBAR warehouse got 
the order at 3:30 one afternoon. All the required items 
...or acceptable alternates ... arrived at the plant in 
a solid truckload at 10 o’clock the following morning. 


KNOW-HOW 


in warehouse stock control, and in the 
physical problems of stocking, mark- 
ing, packing and shipping, is one reason 
for GRAYBAR’S efficient “electrical mo- 
bilization” service. Close contact with 
more than 200 manufacturers on what’s 
available and where is another. 


cal needs. Why not make it a policy 
to take advantage of this “know-how”? 


TabaR 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . 





. 20,000 customers 






HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 
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Suggestions like these may help you to obtain 
more posting hours a day with your machines 


Relieve the operator of non-posting work— 


Have a clerk do the pre-listing, stuffing, checking for errors, 
heading new accounts, and so on. 


Keep the machine producing steadily — 


Assign a substitute to the machine during the operator’s 
rest periods, lunch hours, vacations. 


Combine records or tasks — 


Post related records together, and obtain statistics or figures 
for reports as a by-product of regular routines. 


Take full advantage of machine features— 


Make sure that the operators are thoroughly familiar with 
all keyboard controls, automatic features and the various 
special time-saving advantages built into the machines 
they are using, 
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For many other suggestions that will help you get the most 
out of your present Burroughs equipment, telephone your 
local Burroughs office, or, if you prefer, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COo., DETROIT, MICH. 









































;, Burroughs 


FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 



























facts seem to be that losses in the air of 
American four-motored land-based bomb- 
ers, resulting from enemy action, have 
been remarkably small. 

That record is all the more impressive 
when the varied nature and wide scope 
of their part in the war are considered, 
The official communiques show that U.S, 
heavy bombers were playing a leading 
role in every theater of war during the 
month of August. The record of actions 
and announced losses for the period of Au- 
gust 1 to August 28 looks like this: 

In Europe: First attack by U.S. Air 
Force units using heavy bombers was ex- 
ecuted August 17, when 12 B-1is raided 
Rouen, France, in daylight, while 6 others 
struck at Dunkerque and Cherbourg. Dur- 
ing the next 11 days, B-17s made similar 
raids on objectives at Abbeville, Amiens, 
Le Trait, Rotterdam and Meaulte. RAF 
pilots reported the “fantastic accuracy” of 
American bombing in these actions. No 
Fortresses were lost. 

Most significant test came in an action 
over the North Sea on August 21. Eleven 
B-17s left their fighter escort behind, ran 
into an attack by 20 to 25 of Germany’s 
best fighters, Focke-Wulf 190s. Gunners 
on the B-17s definitely knocked down 
three of the enemy, damaged or probably 
destroyed nine others. One Fortress limped 
in with two engines gone and the co-pilot 
killed; the other ten had minor damage. 

In the Middle East. Both B-17s and 
B-24s are operating in sizeable numbers 
on this front. Tempo of their activities is 
stepping up now, as the fighting on land 
starts anew. During August, Army Air 
Force crews took their bombers far out 
over the Mediterranean to sink German 
and Italian combat and supply ships. They 
bombed Axis supply bases in Greece and 
Crete, ranged over the closer objectives 
of Tobruk and Matruh time and again. 
No heavy bombers were reported lost. 

In the Pacific: The same story applies 
to heavy bombers in this war zone. They 
were active on every front, from the Aleu- 
tians to India. When the Japanese Navy 
tried to get back into the Solomon Islands, 
heavy bombers from General MacArthur's 
bases blasted their ships. They proved 
more than a match for Japanese planes, 
including the famed Navy Zero. An esti- 
mated 129 Japanese pilots and their planes 
were destroyed by the new tail gun on the 
B-17-E before any enemy pilot got home 
to warn his fellows about it. 

For the future. The impressive record 
scored to date is due to be surpassed by 
the American bombers of the future. De- 
tails of the new planes and plans to build 
them can’t be made public yet. But it can 
be stated that bigger and better bombers 
are on the way. Scope of the plans for 
those bombers is evidence that the war 
strategy of this country depends more on 
the heavy bomber than on any other weap- 
on. It’s the best available means of hit- 
ting Germany and Japan at home—the 
only way to soften them up for invasion. 
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8. 2201 M Street, N. W. 

re. e e Washington, D. C. 

=| Jrend of Americam Business 

= Employers will do well to find how they stand with local draft boards, to 

led find if their work is regarded as essential or nonessential. Boards differ. 

ers And: If a business is rated "nonessential" then it's well to try to be- 

ur- come “essential.” Either that or get set to lose many workers of draft age. 

lar Reason for discovering where you stand is that the draft is being speeded. 

AF Also: They're getting set to squeeze out many "necessary men" even in "es- 

of sential" industries. The man-power situation is about to get tight. It isn't 

No to leave any leeway under the draft for industries that can't get "essential" 
classification. 

ion In case a business is classed as nonessential..... 

es Then there can be no necessary men in that business; there can be no draft 

- exemptions on the ground that a worker or even an executive is "necessary." 

1ers And: There will be a tendency for men to seek jobs in essential industries, 

wn to look for work in occupations under which they may find draft deferment. 

bly In case a business is classed as essential..... 

- There then will be a Ghance of draft deferment, at least for key workers. 

- There won't be the prospect that the business will be wrecked by draft calls. 

and And: Workers will tend to seek employment in an essential industry; will be 

bers able to expect longer draft deferment than in a nonessential activity. 

5 1s All of this is important now that draft calls are immense; now that it is 

. to become more and more difficult for employers to maintain their work forces. 

out 

man That is one side of the draft picture. Another side is this: 

‘hey "Work or fight" regulations are under study; are likely to appear before 

and too long. They won't be called that. They'll have a different appearance than 

om in last war. But: The effect will be about the same. Plans seem to be these..... 

“': 1. To deny draft deferment to any "necessary" worker who leaves the job for 

plies which he was deferred to seek work elsewhere. This means that a man deferred 

Phey as a copper mine worker would .be reclassified if he sought a factory or farm job. 

leu- 2. To require that a skilled worker, not using his skill, either start using 

oa it or face draft. This means that a machinist, for instance, who is working in a 

wa filling station would be required to get a machinist's job or face the draft. 

oved 3. To list some forms of employment as "nonproductive" and closed to men 

nes, who expect to avoid military service for any reason. It means that bartending, 

esti- waiting on table, clerking in stores may be closed to men of draft age when and 

. if the man-power situation gets very tight, as is shortly expected. 

ome Those are things in the wind. All in all, it still remains true that the 
married man with children is a good draft "risk." Most plans leave him in the 

— favored position among all of those of draft age. 

d by 

he President Roosevelt isn't just fooling in his new interest in ways to bring 

t can about inflation control. He really is concerned by the facts and figures. 

nbers However: It remains doubtful that labor's wages will be frozen. Instead: 

s for Wage raises probably will be made subject to approval by a super-economic board. 

| We They will be barred except on a showing that they are substandard. 

aa As for farm prices: A freeze already is being planned for livestock. But: 

t hit- 

—the (over) 


asion. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Many farm products aren't at a level that permits freezing under present formula. 

So: It is probable that U.S. power to sell its reserves of grain and to 
lower the various farm tariffs may be used to bring about a practical ceiling 
on prices. 

Those things can be done without a new law. That's the way they'll have to 
be done since Congress is gun-shy of wage controls and rigid farm price controls. 

The outcome? It is probably to be a fairly effective control of prices. 
All nations at war are finding ways to control the nominal price and wage levels. 

As for taxes as an inflation-control measure..... 

Roosevelt will be back in January asking Congress for new and higher taxes. 
He is told that any 1942 revenue act will barely make a dent in a war deficit. 

The plans for next year include..... 

A sales tax: Treasury and White House appear ready to accept a retail sales 
tax for 1943. That's their remaining tax ace. They are talking of a tax along 
the lines of the British purchase tax. It hits luxuries very hard. 

A_pay-roll tax increase: Pay-roll taxes rise by 2 per cent on January l. 
That increase is automatic. White House wants an added 3 per cent and may even 
raise that to 5 per cent. It's part social reform and part inflation control. 

A further increase in taxes on individuals: The President isn't forgetting 
his idea of a ceiling on incomes. He will be back with that in a few months. 

It still is a Treasury idea that if Britain and Canada and Germany can meet 
50 per cent of their war bill with taxes so can U.S. And: Even if House bill 
rates are applied, U.S. will meet less than 30 per cent of its war bill in the 
1943 fiscal year; will have a sorry-looking budget picture. 
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Concerning this year's tax bill: 

Ruml plan: It's dead in the original form. A revised version tying the 
withholding tax idea to some plan for easing its first-year effect is possible. 

Corporation normal ard surtax: Treasury still pressing for 55 per cent rate. 
Excess profits: Flat rate of 90 per cent probable. But: Treasury agrees that 
total effective tax rate on any corporation should be limited to 80 per cent. 

Fiscal year corporations: No change for those with year ending before July 
1, 1942. But: For others, there's proposed a new formula for taxing. 

Postwar Credit: Idea is to return to corporations 12 per cent of their com- 
bined normal tax, surtax and excess-profits tax. 

Debt payments: Treasury is willing to permit corporations to deduct payment 
on debt in lieu of and limited to the amount of any postwar credit. 




















It's still too early to say whether Donald Nelson will work himself out of 
the hole into which he was maneuvered. He is talking of priority method changes, 
of changes in method of dividing up steel, of changes in his organization. g 

But: The War Production Board is made up of many conflicting interests. Is Sé 
divided internally. Plans announced one day can be abandoned the next. There's te 
much pulling and hauling, many committee meetings, long discussion, less action. 

Latest idea is for a system of warrants for use in allotting steel. It is 
to schedule production, then to give warrants guaranteeing steel to permit that 
production. Idea sounds good, if it can be made to work, and if it is tried. 




















A fixed profit ceiling still appears to be outside of present calculations. 
Instead: There is more disposition to give idea of contract renegotiation 
one more try; to find out if renegotiation policies recently formulated will do 
away with some of the difficulties and uncertainties of early administration. 
Chief complaint now is that renegotiation of contracts is before taxes, not 
after; that it results in a contractor being hit twice, leaving him shorn. 
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"The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. On 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


For a Second Front 

Sir: —Most of the gentlemen whose let- 
ters were published in a late issue of your 
magazine answered the question concern- 
ing the second front either by begging the 
question or by thrusting it back into the 
hands of our military leaders. 

It is all very well to assert profoundly 
that all the facts must be weighed and 
balanced, but hasn’t that policy boiled 
down to letting the Russians do it for the 
last year and a half? 

To weigh the success or failure of a 
second front by itself is entirely to lose 
sight of its purpose. To question its success 
or failure is a stupidity: because whether 
the men maintain their hold or go forward, 
or retreat, or are annihilated—it cannot be 
anything but a success in every instance. 
Suppose we lost up to 500,000 men. That 
would entail a commensurate loss to the 
enemy; and that at a time and place where 
he cannot spare such numbers. 

Irvington, Calif. R. S. M. 


* * 


Cue From Hitler? 

Sir:—Surely we are taking a cue from 
Hitler when we place unoffending citizens 
in concentration camps. 

School children with as little as one- 
eighth Japanese ancestry have been re- 
moved to such camps. 


Silver Lake, N. H. Mrs. Cuas. F. Brooxs 


* * * 


Needed: Intelligent Direction 

Sir:—I am convinced that 90 per cent or 
more of the people in this country are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to co-operate to the 
greatest possible extent and make any 
sacrifice necessary. All they need is in- 
telligent direction which they can under- 
stand and which they can follow. So many 
high ideals are spoiled because of failure 
to work out a practical approach to such 
ideals. 

The gasoline, the rubber and the sugar 
situation has raised a question in our minds 
as to how intelligent the direction is, and I 
am sure that if those charged with the 
direction of this effort can only get together 
and co-operate among themselves, and see 
to it that their directions are intelligent 
and easily understood, they will have no 
cause to complain of the co-operation they 
will receive from the entire country. 


Newark, N. J. F. D’O. 
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Everything 
here is 


shipshape 


A salute to the shipshape Mari- 
time program. Shipbuilders are 
launching more steel against the 
enemy than any other industry. 
At the same time, their streamlined 
assembly methods actually save 
steel for additional ships, tanks 
and guns. We’ re proud that, from 
keel-laying to delivery, Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope is 
helping the shipyards both to 
produce and to conserve. 


War plants of all types rely 
heavily on Preformed Yellow 
Strand’s balanced stamina and 
flexibility. They know that 
its supreme quality drawn-to- 







order steel wires, limbered by 
preforming, may remain in serv- 
ice twice as long as those of lesser 
grade. If equipping a giant crane 
with Preformed Yellow Strand 
enables it to cut replacement 
shutdowns in half, think of the 
total volume of man-hours... 
machine-hours. . . steel tonnage 
that can be saved by similar steps 
throughout industry. 


To you who seek every contri- 
bution to victory that wire rope 
can make, we offer our experi- 
ence and cooperation without 
stint. Call the B & B branch or 
distributor near you. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 





A Moinstay of War Production, Through Its Service to 


PLANT ENGINEERS « GENERAL CONTRACTORS ¢ ROAD BUILDERS + ROTARY DRILLERS 
QUARRY OPERATORS © and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 


LOGGERS + MINERS «¢ 
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“Term te Age 65” 


Life insurance at low rates furnishing protection 
during your active years. Ceases at age 65 un- 


less converted. 


This may be the policy you are looking for. 


ted) rudential 


BJusurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 














NGUIS LIMES 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





——. 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 


sions 


their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. | 





mY} 





YOU CANNOT rent new or used type- 
writers that were manufactured after Jan. 
1, 1935. Portable models are not affected. 
The Office of Administration has 
banned all rentals of standard typewriters 
and ordered all such typewriters now on 
loan to be returned by Sept. 15. 


Price 


YOU CAN get OPA approval for a price 
increase on a particular product manuv- 
factured by your firm where the present 
maximum price does not meet production 
costs. OPA has granted an application for 
such an increase even though the company 
applying was realizing substantial profits 
on its over-all operations 


YOU CANNOT be required by custom- 
ers to give a sworn statement with every 
invoice certifying that prices charged con- 
form to OPA regulations. OPA will accept 
an appropriate statement, printed on in- 
voices, that prices on all invoices being 
or to will not exceed 
maximum prices fixed by OPA. 


issued be issued 


YOU CANNOT refuse to reinstate em- 
ployes for participating in a union-spon- 
sored demonstration in front of your plant, 
if they lost no time from their work be- 
of the demonstration if evi- 
dence shows that there was no intent to 
interrupt plant operations. The National 
Labor Relations Board has ruled that such 
not constitute a 


cattse and 


a demonstration does 


strike. 

YOU CANNOT commercial 
sight-seeing a motor vehicle that has rub- 
ber tires, under new regulations of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


use for 





x * 


| YOU CANNOT obtain delivery of 
manufactured gas for domestic or i- 
dustrial use if you have not previously 
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used artificial gas. The War Production 
Board has ordered gas deliveries to new 
customers stopped on Sept. 1. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to pay income taxes 
on collection of a debt previously charged 
off as worthless and deducted from a pre- 
vious federal income tax return, even 
though the prior deduction did not reduce 
your tax for that year. A federal circuit 
court has so ruled. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to grant a 
general wage increase to your employes 
where recent raises are greater than in- 
creases in living costs and where wages 
paid already are among the highest in the 
industry. The War Labor Board has re- 
fused to grant a general increase under 
such conditions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, for income tax purposes, 
charge off commissions paid in selling se- 
curities as a necessary business expense if 
you are a dealer in securities. Otherwise 
the Internal Revenue Bureau recognizes 
these commissions as an offset against the 
selling price. 


* x * 


YOU CANNOT ship gasoline by rail- 
road in any of 20 Midwestern States. The 
Office of the Petroleum Co-ordinator, how- 
ever, will grant some exceptions through 
its district directors of transportation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue legal action to set 
aside an order of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board after complying with that 
order on request of the War Labor Board. 


* x * 


YOU CANNOT use aluminum even in 
making goods under Army or Navy con- 
tract except for “combat end-products for 
field or combat use.” WPB has so tightened 
its order limiting uses of aluminum. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply priority ratings of 
AA-3 for maintenance, operating or repair 
supplies for iron and steel mills, under 
WPB’s latest ruling. 


* * # 


YOU CANNOT as a salesman get ad- 
ditional gasoline rations to permit you to 
use an automobile for traveling if you are 
not selling something essential to war 
production. Price Administrator Henderson 
announced there is not sufficient gasoline 
im reserve on the Eastern seaboard to per- 
mit adding more occupations to the list of 
those entitled to preferred mileage. 


* & * 


YOU CANNOT melt molybdenum ex- 
cept on authorization of the WPB. 
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When the first enterprising human 
observed that wind was power, he de- 
vised a sail to make AG@olus, the god 
of the winds, do the back-breaking job 
of moving heavy rafts. Later—much 
later—he put the wind to work at 
lifting water and grinding grain. 
Although man learned, through 
simple applications, to use and control 
power to lighten his work, he no longer 
depends upon capricious winds .. . 
today, he has engines for every pur- 
pose. But engines must be harnessed 
to their loads through clutches for 
engagement or disengagement at will. 
The design and construction of 
these highly important devices has 
been the specialized business of the 
Twin Disc Clutch Company for 24 
years. During this time, Twin Disc 
engineers and craftsmen have solved 
the problems of a multitude of par- 


Twin Dise marine reverse and reduction 

gears are rugged, smooth in operation. 
Clutches are self-adjusting for wear; reli- 

able performance has been fully demon- 
strated in all types of work and pleasure 2 
boats, including high speed life boats. win 






Marine Gear 








mean 
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weNT 
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ticular jobs. For example: machine 
tools require clutch operation many 
times a minute; oil drilling rigs de- 
mand the flexible handling of exces- 
sive loads represented by long lengths 
of pipe; fishing boats call for smooth 
and easy transition from forward tol 
reverse and back again. Twin Dise 
manufactures the right clutch for each 
of these—and countless other jobs. 
Development and research are a 
continuing study at Twin Disc. Newer 
and better answers for tomorrow’s 
problems are being discovered and 
tested today. If the machines you 
build require clutches of any type— 
friction or hydraulic—get in touch with 
us. War needs have first call on our 
facilities, but your engineers and ours 
can plan now for after-the-war prod- 
ucts. Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
1402 Racine St., Racine, Wisconsin. 


TWIN DISC 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
VA 





Clutch 
Machine Tool 
Clutch 
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This is the kind of news you don’t expect to 
hear today. And it’s good news for every user 
of fluorescent lamps. Prices have been reduced 
12% to 17%, giving you even lower lighting 
costs, even more light for your money. Here 
again is proof of Westinghouse leadership in 
lamp design, research and manufacturing 
know-how. But lowered prices are not all. 
Quality has been substantially increased too. 
Today Westinghouse Mazda lamps give more 
light, last longer and cost less. 





(PLUS (LUIS 


12% Brighter Light 


Technical improvements give you 


A thousand Extra Hours of Life 


In addition to lower costs and 


1937 
1680 Lume 

juw 
100 LUMENS 


brighter light —in the 40 watt white 
lamp, for example, brightness is 
increased from 1880 to 2100 lumens 
—almost 12% more light for your 
money. 


brighter light, Westinghouse fluo- 
rescent lamps now last longer than 
ever before—40 watt white lamps 
now have a rated life of 2500 hours 


—an increase of 1000 hours. 


FLUORESCENT 


New low prices, on Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent Lamps, effective September Ist 


14-watt T-12 reduced from 80c to 70c 15-watt T-8 reduced from 65c to 57¢ 
15-watt T-12 reduced from 80c to 70 20-watt T-12 reduced from 80c to 70¢ 
30-watt T-8 reduced from 80c to 70¢ 40-watt T-12 reduced from $1.15 to 95¢ 
: 100-watt T-17 reduced from $2.60 to $2.15 
The above prices are for daylight and white lamps. 


Prices on Westinghouse soft white and colored fluorescent lamps are also reduced. 


Prices on MAZDA H (MERCURY) also Reduced 
400-watt T-16 AH1 reduced from $11.00 to $9.50 400-watt T-16 BH1 reduced from $11.00 to $9.50 
3000-watt T-914 AH9 reduced from $45.00 to $40.00 
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BRAZIL'S VITAL AID TO ALLIES 


Economic and Strategic Importance of Newest Foe of the Axis} 


Role of U.S. in supplying 
technicians and materials 
for total war mobilization 
The lift that Brazil is giving the United 
Nations is economic and_ strategic, not 


military. Brazil’s materials and the spot 
the uation occupies on the map count 


more in the war than do its soldiers. And 
less tangible, but also not to be over- 


looked, is the effect that Brazil’s declara- 
tion of war had upon the other nations of 
the Hemisphere. It tightened the Ameri- 
can links against the Axis. 

On the economic side: Brazil will help 
supply many of the products of the tropi- 
cal forests which no longer may be ob- 
tained from the South Pacific. Its coffee 
and quinine, rubber and metals count for 
more than its bullets. With United States 
aid, Brazil already is developing: a $50,- 
000,000 steei mill; an airplane motor plant 
which will enable it to turn out complete 
planes instead of just doing an assembly 
job; the Itabira iron ore mines, the richest 
in the world, which will feed metal to 
Britain; and manganese, rubber, vegetable 
oil, chrome and alloy and bauxite pro- 
duction. The U.S. is supplying $14,000,- 
000 for developing the Itabira mines. 

The United States is helping along Bra- 
zil’s industrial mobilization for war by: 
sending skilled technicians; providing cred- 
its, of which more than $125,000,000 in 
loans and grants have been approved this 
year; supplying Brazil with the oil for war 
—Brazil imports most of its oil, has no 
tankers, must rely on the U.S.: giving 
lend-lease materials—Brazil has received a 
bigger chunk of these than any other na- 
tion in the Hemisphere, an amount prob- 
ably in excess of $200,000,000; supplying 
Brazil with a big market for its products, 
thus making available foreign exchange. 

Transportation is the biggest drawback. 
Although only 1,600 miles separate Brazil 
from the African coast, it is 3,500 miles 
from almost any U.S. port to a Brazilian 
harbor. One-third of Brazil’s merchant 
fleet of 60 ships already has been sunk. 
This fleet fed much of the coffee into Amer- 
ican ports. Import controls already have 
cut down on the amount of coffee the ships 
are bringing, put stress upon war materials. 

Thus, for oil and most of the other prod- 
ucts it imports, Brazil now must depend 
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upon the merchant fleets of the United 
Nations. Convoys have cut the speed of 
hauling to the speed of the slowest vessel. 
Ships are hard to get. Exports from Brazil 
to the U.S. are moving more rapidly than 
goods into Brazil. Ships that travel to the 
far corners of the world with war materials 
are being routed to Brazil on the return 
trip to pick up cargo for the United States. 

On the military side: Brazil has 100,000 
trained troops, 300,000 reserves, a navy of 
2 battleships, 2 cruisers, 11 destroyers, 4 
submarines. One submarine was built in 
1927. The rest of its navy antedates the first 
World War. Brazil has a peacetime air 
force of 3,500 men, but many new pilots 
have been training in the U.S., and the 44 


trainer planes flown to Brazil last week did 
not go there for exhibition purposes. Its 
air force will help to guard the flank of the 
shipping lanes to the Near East. 
Strategically, Brazil not only guards 
these shipping lanes and the hump of 
South America, the shortest road of in- 
vasion the Axis could find to the Americas. 
but it holds both banks of the Amazon 
The lowlands of that fabled river hold the 
wealth of the tropics. Its tributaries lead 
toward the tin and silver lands of Bolivia 
and the oil fields of Colombia. Its head- 
waters are in the cocoa fields of Ecuador. 
Psychologically and emotionally, Bra- 
zil’s declaration of war drew the nations 
of the Hemisphere more closely together 
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They work together better. . . 
because they can talk together 


ITsT 


In a war of movement 

The scout car’s job 

Is to feel out the enemy 
And report its information 
Instantly to the main body. 


So Uncle Sam’s half-track scout cars 
Are equipped 

With modern radiotelephones 

That flash the word to other units. 


Teamwork like this 
Is important 
When minutes mean the difference 


Between winning a battle 
And disaster. 


Modern communications equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam 

Coordinate his fighting forces 

On land, sea and in the air. 


The broad peacetime experience 
Of I. T. & T. 

In the field of communications 

Is proving its value in time of war. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TeLEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 


cAssociate Manufacturing Companies in the United States 
International Telephone & Radio Manufacturing Corporation 


Federal Telegraph Company 
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Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


44 
The pleasure that men 
find in Teacher’s comes 
not by chance, but is born of long 
experience in a fine Scottish art. 
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‘A CHALLENGE TO 


PIPE SMOKERS 


WHO BUY THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


See If YouCan Tell the Difterence 


Even experts can’t tell Coun- 
try Doctor Pipe Mixture from 
far more costly blends. It has 
that same mild, smooth, “expensive” flavor. 


EXCEPTIONAL BLEND OF 8 TOBACCOS 


The reason is—this unusually fine mix- 
ture contains no less than eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos! Superbly blended, 
these give you a full-bodied, mild smoke 
with richness...a “vintage ” flavor .. 

a pleasant fragrance ... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Tastes “expensive ”’— yet priced low. Why 
not try it today ? 


(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York ) 


Country Doctor. 
Fie Minted 


DAVID LAWRENCE 


Diary of a Washington Correspondent 
May 1940 to May 1942 
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Price $ oO 
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than they have been. Next to the 
United States, Brazil is the most populous 
nation in the Hemisphere. Next to Canada, 
it is the largest in area. And Mexico is the 
third most populous. The declaration tied 
together as fighting allies the three largest 
areas and the three most populous nations 
in the Hemisphere. 

The effect of Brazil’s declaration upon 


other Latin-American countries was insta. 





taneous. These countries were quick with 
friendly gestures, opening ports and eeo. 


nomic facilities. This tightening of the 
hemispheric band against the Axis will be 
felt in many ways. 

The Inter-American Defense Board in 
Washington adopted unanimously a resolv. 
tion extending a vote of “adherence and 
friendship” to Brazil. The only two na- 
tions in the Hemisphere that still maintain 
diplomatic relations with the Axis—Chile 
and Argentina—voted for the resolution. 





Uruguay, the closest neighbor to Bra. 
zil, moved rapidly toward measures to im- 
plement its “complete identity of views” 
with Brazil and to put itself in an internal 
state of war. But for the time being it plans 
to withhold a declaration. 

The opposition of Uruguay to the Axis 
helps to close the richest food lands of the 
Hemisphere to the Axis. Uruguay sits at 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. Upriver 
stand Buenos Aires and the wheat and 
cattle of Argentina, the cattle of Paraguay. 
The strategic location of Uruguay might 
easily be a weapon in the hands of the 
United Nations. 





Argentina, though meeting the Bra- 
zilian declaration calmly, put new guards 
along its border to prevent Axis nationals 
from filtering across from Brazil, and re- 
newed its efforts to stay out of the war. 
Argentina will open a Pacific Ocean route 
to the U.S. in September to dodge Axis 
submarines. Fewer Argentine ships will 
venture into Brazilian although 
Brazil is Argentina’s third best customer. 

But Argentine whalers still will ply the 
chilly waters off South Georgia. The 
United States Government is buying the 
entire year’s output of whale oil produced 
by Argentine whalers—60,807 barrels. 


waters, 





Honduras is feeling the shipping 
shortage acutely. The shift of banana 


boats to other work will throw from 4,000 
to 6,000 banana workers out of jobs in the 
next three months. In Tegucigalpa, 200 
may be counted in the bread line daily. 
Public works are planned to absorb some 
of the unemployed. 

Other jobless are being absorbed by 
new rubber developments. But the rubber 
output for the next two months will reach 
scarcely more than 50 tons. Honduran ex- 
ports of rubber have not been big enough 
to show up in the country’s export statis- 
tics, but some of its rubber has been used 


locally. Experimental plantations now 
hold some 200,000 rubber plants. 
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A Ballot in Every Knapsack? 


By Our Own Voteless Correspondent 


One of the aspects of democracy peculiar to the United States, 
and consequently not incorporated in the Atlantic Charter, is 
the poll tax. Most Americans are unaware of this fee for the 
privilege of casting a vote, which is exacted in eleven States— 
although they do say that Tennessee is going to abolish it. 

The poll tax is, in its surviving form, strictly a Southern in- 
stitution like honorary colonelcies, chiggers, firecrackers at 
Christmas and the boll 
weevil. Although on 
the face of it the poll 
tax is a revenue-pro- 
ducing device, para- 
doxically the authori- 
ties are happier in in- 
verse proportion to the 
number of citizens who 
pay the tax. The fewer 
the tax-paid citizens, 
the lighter the vote, and the less work there is in counting it, and 
the less chance that some undesirable will get himself elected. 

Although it is against the law in most States to pay another 
person’s poll tax, the enforcement of that law is invariably in 
the jurisdiction of those who violate it, so it all comes out okay, 
like any Grimm fairy tale. Essentially, however, the poll tax is 
designed to eliminate as electors that element in society which 
economically considers a dollar too expensive a price for the con- 
stitutionally guaranteed privilege of the franchise. 

Here in Washington, where a citizen can’t vote regardless, 
the purely sectional issue of the poll tax has been giving the 
somnolent Congress sleepless afternoons. The Congress, as you 
probably did not read in your local newspapers, decided to make 
a patriotic gesture in awarding the vote to soldiers who have 
other things to think about anyhow, but it would demonstrate 
to the soldiers’ home-biding fathers, mothers and sisters of vot- 
ing age that, by jingo, Congress hasn’t forgotten our brave 
boys in (a) blue, (b) khaki and (ec) furrin places. 

The House was very practical about it. The bill it wrote and 
adopted did not extend the franchise to service men overseas, 
and did not permit military absentee voting in primary elec- 
tions. It also permitted the States’ laws to govern the soldier- 
sailor balloting. In other words, it was a nice bit of flag-waving 
that benefited nobody except the Congressmen, and hurt no- 
body, least of all the State political organizations of the late 
Confederacy. The Senate, perhaps in a fit of pique because the 
House passed to it the job of writing a tax bill which the Consti- 
tution requires the Representatives to create, said to hell with 
practicalities, let’s be realistic. So the Senate version of the mili- 
tary enfranchisement measure lets soldiers, sailors, WAACs and 
WAVES vote wherever they may be, without payment of poll 
tax, and in any sort of election. 

Inasmuch as the primary elections are all that count in the 
poll-tax belt, the Senate’s wicked blow at States’ rights caused 
the boys in Richmond, Atlanta and adjacent territory to reach 
for the sword grandpappy wore at Manassas, making grim ref- 
erences to carpetbaggers and Yankee imperialism. If any sol- 
dier or sailor of either sex was to be allowed to vote without reg- 
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istering and paying his poll tax, the good old Dixie axiom in war 
and politics of “gittin’ thar fustest with the mostest” would be- 
come a mockery. It looked like war, but it appears that military 
action of another sort has averted a second secession. 

The War and Navy Departments, both of which are headed 
by ex-Republicans, of all things, said the Senate’s bill wouldn’t 
do. In the first place, 
they declared, both 
services strive might- 
ily to keep secret the 
disposition over the 
earth’s surface of the 
citizenry in armed 
service. To be able to 
vote under the Senate 
version of the bill, the 
overseas citizens under 
arms would have to write home for ballots, thus publicly estab- 
lishing how many men of what particular military units are in 
the Solomon Islands, India, Alaska and other theaters of war. 

On top of that, the War and Navy Departments averred, 
would come the distracting job of delivering the ballots to the 
men and women, certifying that they were marked by the eli- 
gible citizens in uniform, collecting the doggone things and get- 
ting them back to the home-town election officials. A Marine 
general on Guadalcanal Island, or even a major of infantry at 
Dutch Harbor, would be thrown into an awful snit if a ship 
emerged triumphantly through the welter of bombs and mines 
to discharge not the prayed-for ammunition, but a load of 
portable voting booths and blank ballots. 

Voting is something the fighting forces will have to forego 
for the duration, along with gaudy neckties, zoot suits and in- 
come surtaxes, rules Messrs. Knox and Stimson. 

The soldiers, sailors and marines were not consulted at any 
point, and so far have shown a vast and stimulating apathy 
toward it all. That is characteristically American anyhow, for 
which elected officials who benefit by the citizenry’s boredom 
with politics can be thankful. The only interest in politics this 
year has been criticism of Franklin D. Roosevelt for showing in- 
terest in politics. 

Of course the people in Frank Hague’s New Jersey and Ed 
Kelly’s Illinois, who think it is an outrage the way politics keeps 
the South in servitude under the shackles of the poll tax, are up 
in arms over the wrecking of the military enfranchisement bill. 
But, like the men in uniform, the lads in Congress are not exer- 
cised about it. They have made their patriotic gesture and can 
go back to the business 
of writing a tax bill 
that won’t hurt any- 
body’s purse or feel- 
ings, or, anyhow, the 
purses and feelings of 
those whose hurt might 
provoke a painful re- 
flex of the writing hand 
on November 3. 
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Alexander A. Vandergrift has fought 
the battles of the Marines for 35 years. 
His service took him to Cuba, Panama, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, Haiti and China. He 
collected six medals and a vast amount of 
fighting experience. Last April, Maj. Gen. 
Vandergrift took command of the First 
Marine Division at New River, North 
Carolina. A week ago, he and his Marines 
showed up in the Solomon Islands. One 
night, 700 Japanese tried to land. Result: 
670 dead Japanese: 30 prisoners. 
* * 7 

Peter Fraser went to New Zealand as a 
laborer. He got his first political lessons 
from his father, a Scottish shoemaker. In 
eight years, Mr. Fraser worked himself 
into a Labor seat in the New Zealand leg- 





-Harris & Ewing 


PETER FRASER 


islature. Two years ago, he became Prime 
Minister. Last week, his labors had broad- 
ened into the international field. Mr. Fraser 
came to Washington to talk war problems 
with Mr. Roosevelt. 
- * * 
John Curtin was once a newspaperman. 
Last Christmas, as Prime Minister of 
Australia, he said: “I make it clear that 
Australia looks to America, free from any 
pangs about our traditional links of friend- 
ship to Great Britain.” He has pulled with 
General Douglas MacArthur in the South 
Pacific war. Last week, Prime Minister 
Curtin got ready to call on President 
Roosevelt, by invitation. Intent: To make 
hews, not write it. 
- 7. 7 

Carlos Martins is an expert on emigra- 
ion, particularly the emigration of Euro- 


SEPTEMBER 4, 194°? 


peans to the American Hemisphere. Senor 
Martins has been a Brazilian diplomat for 
most of his mature life. In his spare 
moments during the tense months of the 
summer, the Ambassador personally has 
supervised a victory garden in the back 
yard of the Embassy. Last week, he got 
the inevitable word that his country was a 
full partner of the United States in the war, 
that Axis Europeans were trying to emi- 
grate from Brazil. 

* * # 
Paul A. Siple knows cold weather from 
watching the mercury drop. He has been 
to Antarctica three times. Dr. Siple devel- 
oped a formula to measure the effect of 
wind on the heat loss of the body. He 
found that a medium-heavy sweater 
would keep a person warm at zero, but 
not if the wind blew. The higher the 
wind velocity, the colder the person gets. 
Last week, Dr. Siple went to work for 
the Army. Job: To figure out cold- 
weather clothing for soldiers. 

+ * * 
Liudmila Pavlichenko is 26 and a social 
worker. She is brunette and has a quick 
smile. Her job was to improve conditions 
in her native Russia. In the war, she has 
done it with a gun. As a guerrilla fighter, 
she has accounted for 309 Germans. She 
wears the Order of Lenin, the highest dec- 
oration her country can give. Last week, 
she showed up at the White House as a 
guest. Her visit was friendly. She was a 
social worker again, attending the Inter- 
national Student Assembly. 

7 7 * 


Jan Christian Smuts started out hating 
the British. He led a company of Dutch 
farmers in the Boer War. But by 1914, 
General Smuts had changed his mind. By 
1917, he was a member of the British war 
cabinet, later became a driving force be- 
hind the effort to transform the British 
Empire into a Commonwealth of Nations. 
Now General Smuts is 72, bald and griz- 
zled, Prime Minister of South Africa. Last 
week, the General arranged to call on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Purpose: To help the Brit- 
ish win the war. 


* * 


Edward A. Almond has seen action 
where it was hottest. He fought with in- 
fantry and machine guns in the last war, 
was wounded in the Aisne-Marne offensive 
and wound up in the Meuse-Argonne and 
with the Army of Occupation. He got a 
Silver Star for gallantry, a Purple Heart 
for wounds. Last week, still with the in- 
fantry, Brig. Gen. Almond got a new job, 
pointed toward more action. He will com- 
mand the new 92nd Division, composed of 
Negro selectees at Camp McClellan, Ala. 
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WAR-BUSY AMERICA 
EATS WHERE IT WoRKS! 





...means 
BACK TO WORK 
SOONER! 


Plant feeding SPEEDS plant 
production. Workers feel better be- 
cause they’re better fed, in pleasanter 
surroundings. Output rises because 
lunch-shifts can fit the working 
schedule, can even be shortened with- 
out discomfort. Management has 
fewer personnel problems where men 
who work together ... break bread 
together! 

Look into plants where minutes 
count—and you'll find Pick-planned, 
Pick-built cafeterias. Pick Engineers 
have had unequalled experience with 
mass feeding, under all conditions. 
They'll gladly sit down with you to 
study your problems and offer sugges- 
tions to fit your needs, your space, 
your budget. This entails no obliga- 
tion. Send for our illustrated book- 
let No. PC8. 

ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 
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Donald Nelson was very near to be- 
ing maneuvered out of his job as boss 
of war production programs before he 
announced to newspapermen his de- 
termination to become “tough.” 


= 2 2 


High officials on the inside of things 
are saying that there still is only a 
50-50 chance that Mr. Nelson will be 
able to straighten out administration 
of his War Production Board. 


2 @ 


President Roosevelt expects to solve 
the problem of wage and farm price 
control by creating another war com- 
mittee. Government by committee is 
becoming the rule in Washington, 
with talk, argument and compromise 
the common procedure. Tendency is 
for development of a class of profes- 
sional committee meeting attenders as 
representatives of the actual big-name 
members. 


x * * 


The President proposed to his advis- 
ers on farm policy that the way to 
solve the farm price problem was to 
raise all below-parity prices to parity 
and to lower all above-parity prices to 
parity, freezing them at that level. It 
sounded good in theory, but Mr. 
Roosevelt was advised that it would 
require $2,000,000,000 in subsidies to 
induce farmers to do large-scale feed- 
ing of livestock at the prices that 
would result. 


x *«* * 


Justice Sam Rosenman is succeeding 
in his effort to sell the idea of a new 
super-super committee or board to 
decide on farm price and wage poli- 
cies. This super-committee would 
work through existing committees. 


* & @ 


Leon Henderson had much to do with 
Donald Nelson’s decision to make a 
fight to retain his power. Mr. Hender- 
son did much of the maneuvering that 
landed Mr. Nelson in his present posi- 
tion at the top of the War Production 
Board. 
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Mashingion Wmspers 


More Government by Committee . . . Plan to Restrict — 
Auto Driving . . . Mr. Nelson’s Chances of Success 


Visits to Washington of heads of na- 
tions now fighting on our side are con- 
cerned in important part with con- 
sideration of problems that will fol- 
low the war. 


ss & 


Bernard Baruch’s committee study- 
ing the rubber situation is ready to 
recommend that drastic steps be 
taken to cut down on the wastage of 
rubber through driving of cars for 
other than essential purposes. 


x * * 


Army already is taking cripples for 
limited military service and now is 
giving thought to the idea of taking 
men who do not have the equivalent 
of a fourth-grade education. 


xk * 


Henry J. Kaiser’s new idea for build- 
ing giant flying boats out of wood is 
likely to bump against the same diffi- 
culty that interfered with acceptance 
of his other airplane ideas. This dif- 
ficulty is that of obtaining airplane 
motors, for which the developing de- 
mand far exceeds the supply. 


xk * 


Claude Wickard, as Farm Secretary, 
had an advance hint from the White 
House before he made his speech ad- 
vocating a fixed ceiling on prices of 
livestock and a change in the price- 
fixing formula for farm products in 
general. Mr. Wickard now is taking 
the heat from farm leaders and Con- 
gress farm bloc members. 


x *k * 
The amount of food scheduled for 
shipment to Great Britain and to 
Russia is reaching very large totals. 


American housewives will be affected 
accordingly. 


x ke 


There is growing interest inside the 
Army in the choice of a new Chief of 
Staff if Gen. George C. Marshall 
should relinquish that post to become 
supreme commander of Allied forces 




















in any move into Europe. There js 
strong Army opinion that there should 
be recognition of field commanders in 
any selection of a new chief, when and 
if made. 


& 2 ® 


Joseph Eastman is not getting far with 
his plan to have his Office of Defense 
Transportation take over control of 
use of all rubber-tired vehicles, includ- 
ing passenger cars. Mr. Eastman wants 
to control driving by a check upon the 
monthly mileage of all car users. This 
type of control would require a large 
new organization, which apparently is 
not planned. 


xk 


One very astute Government observer, 
back from Europe, reports that both 
the British and Americans show a ten- 
dency to regard this war largely as 2 
colonial war and to fail to appreciate, 
in their personal attitudes, the scope 
and nature of the fight that is being 
waged and that lies ahead. 


xk * 


Military services and the Maritime 
Commission are deeply perturbed by 
the constant changes that occur in key 
personnel in Donald Nelson’s War 
Production Board. These changes in 
men and policies are reported to have 
an effect upon the whole arms pro- 
gram. 


x * * 


Members of Congress are increasingly 
interested in the very large number of 
civilians without special military 
training who have been given commis- 
sions by the Army and Navy. Half of 
recent Army commissions to civilians, 
however, have been to doctors. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt discovered that he 
would be unable, on any appeal direct 
to Congress, to obtain approval of any 
policy that would give farmers a less 
favorable price-control formula than 
they now have. His effort to find 4 
legal basis to bring about control with- 
out action by Congress followed. 
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The man we 


ook up to / 


This we do know: in the world’s every hour of 
crisis there rises a particular man or group of men 
who are placed there by destiny to defy, to fight 
and ultimately to defeat a common foe. It is so 
with us today. 


We are challenged nowhere so strongly as in the 
air. And rising to give the answer are thousands 
upon thousands of our young men—Galahads and 
Lancelots of holy purpose, their Grail the freedom 
of mankind, their steeds of steel wheeling in deadly 
tournament amid the meteoric dust. 


No one has ever lived who knew the equal of 
their courage. And no people have ever had a 
stouter barricade against a foe. As our aviators 
fling themselves into that ultimate and decisive 
battleground—the sky, soaring with them are the 
hopes of the Democracies of the world. 


They are not only fighting; they are “‘going to 
school” in a new realm where the scale of man’s 
thinking is large. They see at first hand how small 
is the world, how easy to fly around it, how petty 
and futile its fences and boundaries, how inade- 
quate its old yardsticks of distance, and how 
pinched is yesterday’s concept of geography. 

Their heroic task accomplished, these airmen 
will be returning to a new world of their own 
making, to the world we shall live in tomorrow— 
the world of the air as well as of land and water. 
The Vultee trainers in which they were cradled 
and the fighters and bombers in which they util- 
ized their skill will sire planes of Peace. And the 
universal air will vibrate with their promise of 
things better far than we have known. 


VULTEE ,. 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. « VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA 
Builders of Trainers, Dive Bombers and Fighters 
Member. Aircraft War Production Council. Inc. ‘ty 


Take it from the’ Queen of the Air” 


ONE! 
70! THEE 9 THREE! 


3 COMPLETE 
BACKWARD SPINS 
IN MID=AIR 


TO BE 
A TOP-FLIGHT 
AERIALIST 


@ You may not go in for trapeze acrobatics. 
Even the thought of someone in danger may 
upset you, but there’s a sound tip for any 
smoker in the fact that among men and 
women whose jobs demand steady nerves, 
it’s Camels for the mildness that counts. 
Antoinette Concello (right) says: “Camel is 
one cigarette I really enjoy because of their 
finer flavor, also because they’re extra mild.” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Caroling 


SHE COULD 
‘BLACK OUT'IN A 
THERE SHE GOES! SPIN LIKE THAT 
{ GET JITTERY EVERY 
TIME SHE TRIES 
THIS TRIPLE 


m ME, TOO. AND 
SHE'S ALWAYS SO 
CALM— AND ; 
STEADY 3 COMPLETE BACKWARD 
TURNS AND CATCHES 
OUTSTRETCHED HANDS OF 
PARTNER ON ANOTHER TRAPEZE 


(T WAS THRICLING, 
MISS CONCELLO 
MAN, THAT 1S 


PRECISION PLUS! we ee 


cAmeL, TOO ? 


you BET i WitL! 
CAMELS ARE FIRST 
WITH ARMy mew ! 


IMPORTANT TO STEADY SMOKERS: 
The smoke of slow-butning = bed et 


MILONESS THAT 


Wa. COUNTS WITH ME. 
ee ANO THEY HAVE 
THE GRANDEST 


contains LESS NICOTINE \% Z @2 FLAVOR! 


than that of the 4 other largest-selling brands 5 
tested...less than any of them...according to ee **Queen of the Air” 


independent scientific tests of the smoke itself ! ~ am Rg a = 





